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ROMANCE OF OLD COURT-LIFE IN FRANCE. 


PREFACE. 


Aut my life I have been a student of 
French memoir-history. In this species of 


By FRANCES ELLIOT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALFRED FREDERICKS.* 


from a very early period down to the present 
time, in which are preserved not only ad- 
mirable outlooks over general events, but 
details of language, character, dress, and 


and unquestioning confidence of Louise de 
Lafayette, of the romantic vicissitudes of 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier ; and that some 
pictures might be made of these old French 
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“ «Has your highness no word of kindness for your kinsman,’ "—Page 419. 


literature France is remarkably rich. There 
exist contemporary memoirs and chronicles, 





* The illustrations accompanying this series of 
Papers will be as nearly authentic in portraiture, 
costumes, and accessories, as access to works of 
Att of the period can render them. 


manners, not to be found elsewhere. I was 
bold enough to fancy that somewhat yet re- 
mained to tell—say—of the caprices and 
eccentricities of Louis XIII., of the homeli- 
ness of Henri Quatre, of the feminine tender- 
ness of Gabrielle d’Estrées, of the lofty piety 


personages for English readers in a way that 
should portray the substance and spirit of 
history, without affecting to maintain its form 
and dress. 

In all I have written I have sought care- 
fully to work into my dialogue each word 
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and sentence recorded of the individual, 
every available trait or peculiarity of char- 
acter to be found in contemporary memoirs, 
every tradition that has come down to us. 

To be true to life has been my object. 
Keeping close to the background of history, 
I have endeavored to group the figures of my 
foreground as they grouped themselves in 
actual life. I have framed them in the 
frames in which they really lived. 


Frances Ettior. 


OHAPTER I. 
FRANCIS I. 


E are in the sixteenth century. 

Europe is young in artistic life. 

The minds of men are moved by the 

discussions, councils, protests, and con- 

tentions of the Reformation. The print- 

ing-press is spreading knowledge into 
every corner of the globe. 

At this period, three highly-educated 
and unscrupulous young men divide the 
power of Europe. They are Henry VIII. 
of England, Charles V. of Austria, and 
Francis I. of France. Each is magnifi- 
cent in taste; each is desirous of power 
and conquest. Each acts as a spur to 
the others both in peace and in war. 
They introduce the cultivated tastes, the 
refined habits, the freedom of thought 
of modern life, and from the period in 
which they flourish modern history dates. 

Of these three monarchs, Francis is 
the boldest, cleverest, and most profli- 
gate. The elegance, refinement, and 
luxury of his court, are unrivalled; and 
this luxury strikes the senses from its 
contrast with the frugal habits of the 
ascetic Louis XI. and the homely Louis 
XI. 

His reign educated Europe. If am- 
bition led him toward Italy, it was as 
much to capture the arts of that classic 
land and to bear them back in triumph 
to France, as to acquire the actual ter- 
ritory. Francis introduced the French 
Renaissance, that subtle union of elabo- 
rate ornamentation with purity of design 
which was the renovation of art. When 
and how he acquired such exact appre- 
ciation of the beautiful is unexplained. 
That he possessed judgment and taste is 
proved by the monuments he left behind, 
and by his patronage of the greatest mas- 
ters of their several arts. 

The wealth of beauty and color, the 
flowing lines of almost divine expression 
in the works of the Italian painters of 
the Oinque-cento, delighted the sensuous 
soul of Francis. Wherever he lived he 
gathered treasures of their art around 
him. Such a nature as his had no sym- 
pathy with the meritorious but precise 
elaboration of the contemporary Dutch 





school, led by the Van Eycks and Hol- 
bein. It was Leonardo da Vinci, the 
head of the Milanese school, who blended 
power and tenderness, that Francis de- 
lighted to honor. He brought Cellini, 
Primaticcio, ands Leonardo, from Italy, 
and never wearied of their company. 
He established the aged Leonardo at the 
Chateau de Clos, near his own castle of 
Amboise, where the painter is said to 
have died in the arms of his royal patron. 

As an architect, Francis left his mark 
beyond any other sovereign of Europe. 
He transformed the gloomy fortress-home 
—embattled, turreted, and moated—into 
the elaborately-decorated, manorial ché- 
teau. The bare and foot-trodden space 
without, enclosed with walls of defence, 
was changed into green lawns and over- 
arching bowers breaking the vista tow- 
ard the royal forest, the flowing river, 
and the open champaign. 

Francis had a mania for building. 
Like Louis XIV., who in the century 
following built among the sand-hills of 
Versailles, Francis insisted on creating a 
fairy-palace amid the flat and dusty plains 
of Sologne. Here the Renaissance was 
to achieve its triumph. At Ohambord, 
near Blois, were massed every device, 
decoration, and eccentricity of his favor- 
ite style. So identified was this place 
with its creator, that even his intriguing 
life peeps out in the double staircase un- 
der the central tower—representing the 
gigantic fleur -de-lys in stone — where 
those who ascend are invisible to those 
who descend ; in the doors, concealed in 
sliding panels behind the arras; and in 
many double walls and secret stairs. 

Azay le Rideau, built on a beautifully- 
wooded island on the river Indre, though 
less known than Chamberd, was and is 
an exquisite specimen of the Renaissance. 
It owes the fascination of its graceful 
outlines and peculiar ornamentation to 
the master-hand which has graven his 
crowned Ff and Salamander on its quaint 
fagades. The Louvre and Fontainebleau 
are also signed by these monograms. He 
and his son, Henry IT., made these piles 
the historic monuments we now behold. 

Such was Francis, the artist. As a 


soldier, he followed in the steps of Bay- | 


ard, sans peur et sans reproche. He per- 
fected that poetic code of honor which 
reconciles the wildest courage with gen- 
erodsity toward an enemy. A knight-er- 
rant in love of danger and adventure, 
Francis comes to us as the perfect type 
of the chivalrous Frenchman; ready to 
do battle on any provocation either as 
king or gentleman, either at the head of 
his army, in the tournament, or in the 
duello. He loved all that was gay, 
bright, and beautifal. He delighted in 
the repose of peace, yet no monarch ever 
plunged his country into mere ruinous 
and causeless wars. Though capable of 
the tenderest and purest affection, no man 


was ever more heartless and cruel in 
principle and conduct. 

Francis, Duc de Valois, was educated 
at home by his mother, Madanie Louise 
de Savoie, Duchesse d’ Angouléme, Regent 
of France, together with his brilliant sis- 
ter, Marguerite, “the pearl of the Va- 
lois,” poetess, story- teller, artist, and 
politician. Each of these royal ladies 
was tenderly attached to, the clever, 
handsome youth, and together formed 
what they chose to call “a trinity of 
love.” The old Castle of Amboise, in 
Touraine, the favorite abode of “Louis 
XII., continued to be their home after 
his death. Here, too, the hand of Francis 
is to be traced in sculptured windows 
and architectural fagades, in nobie halls 
and broad galleries, and in the stately 
terraced gardens overlooking the Loire 
which flows beneath its walls. Here, 
under the formal lime-alleys and flower- 
ing-groves, or in the shadow of the still 
fortified bastions, the brother and sister 
sat or wandered side by side, on many a 
summer-day ; read and talked of poetry 
and troubadours, of romance and chival- 
ry, of Arthur, Roland, and Charlemagne, 
of spells and witcheries, and of Merlin 
the enchanter, whose magic failed before 
a woman's glance. 

Printing at that time having become 
general, literature of all kinds circulated 
in every direction, stirring men’s minds 
| with fresh tides of knowledge. Margue- 
rite de Valois, who was called “the tenth 
Muse,” dwelt upon poetry and fiction, 
and already meditated her Boccaccio-like 
stories, afterward to be published under 





| the title of the ““Heptameron.”. Francis 
gloated over such adventures as were 
| detailed in the roundelay of the “Four 
| Sons of Aymon,” a ballad of that day; 
| devoured the history of “Amadis de 
| Gaul,” and tried his hand in twisting 
many a love-rhyme, after the fashion of 
the “ Romaunt of the Rose.” 

In such an idyllic life of love, of soli- 
tude, andof thonght, full of the human- 
izing courtesies of family life, was formed 
the paradoxical character of Francis, who, 
above all men, possessed what the French 
describe as “the reverse of his qualities.” 
His fierce passions still slambered, his im- 
agination was filled with poetry, his heart 
beat high with the endearing love of 
brother and ason. His reckless courage 
vented itself in the chase, among the 
royal forests of Amboise and of Chante- 
loup, that darkened the adjacent hills, or 
in a tussle with the boorish citizens, or 
travelling merchants, in the town be- 
low. 

Thus he grew into manhood, his 
stately yet condescending manners, hand- 
some person, and romantic courage, gail- 
ing him devoted adherents. Yet, when 
we remember that Francis served as the 
type for Hugo’s play of “ Le Roi s’amuse,” 





we pause and—think. 
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OHAPTER II. 
CHARLES DE BOURBON. 


Tue court is at Amboise. Francis is 
only twenty, and still solicits the advice 
of his mother, Louise de Savoie, regent 
during his minority. Marguerite, now 
married to the» Duc d’Alengon, has also 
considerable influence over him. Both 
these princesses, who are with him at 
Amboise, insist on the claims of their 
kinsman, Charles de Montpensier, Duc 
de Beurbon—in right of his wife, Su- 
zanne, only daughter and heiress of 
Pierre, the last duke—to be appointed 
Constable of France. It is an office next 
in power to the sovereign, and has not 
been revived since the treasonable con- 
spiracy of the Comte de St.-Pol, in the 
reign of Louis XI. 

Bourbon is only twenty-six, but he is 
already a hero. He has braved death 
again and again in the battle-field with 
dauntless valor. In person he is tall and 
handsome. In manners, he is frank, bold, 
and prepossessing; but, when offended, 
his proud nature easily turns to vindic- 
tive and almost savage revenge. Invested 
with the double dignity of general of the 
royal forces and Constable of France, he 
comes to Amboise to salute the king and 
the princesses, who are both strangely 
interested in his career, and to take the 
last commands from Francis, who does 
not now propose accompanying his army 
into Italy. 

There is a restless, mobile expression 
on Bourbon’s dark yet comely face, that 
tells of strong passions ill suppressed. A 
man capable of ardent and devoted love, 
and of bitter hate; his marriage with his 
cousin Suzanne, lately dead, had been al- 
together a political alliance to bring him 
royal kindred, wealth, and power. Su- 
zanne had failed to interest his heart. It 
is said that another passion has long en- 
gaged him. Francis may have some hint 
as tu who the lady is, and may resent 
Bourbon’s presumption. At all events, 
the constable is no favorite with the king. 
He dislikes his fanfaronnade and haugh- 
ty address. He loves not either to see a 
subject of his own age so powerful and so 
magnificent ; it trenches too much on his 
own prerogatives of success. Besides, as 
lads, Bourbon and Francis had quarrelled 
at a game of maille. The king had chal- 
lenged Bourbon, but had never fought 
him, and Bourbon resented this refusal 
as an affront to his honor. 

The constable, mounted on a splendid 
charger, with housings of black velvet, 
and attended by a brilliant suite, gallops 
into the court-yard. His fine person is 
set off by a rich surcoat, worn over a 
suit of gilded armor. He wears a red- 
and-white panache in his helmet, and his 
sword and dagger are thickly incrusted 
with diamonds. 





At the top of the grand staircase are 
posted one hundred archers ; royal pages 
conduct the constable through the range 
of state apartments. 

The king receives Bourbon in the great 
gallery hung with tapestry. He is seated 
on a chair of state, ornamented with elab- 
orate carving, on which the arms of France 
are in high relief. This chair is placed on 
a raised floor, or dais, covered with a car- 
pet. Beside him stands the grand master 
of the ceremonies, who introduces the 
constable to the king. Francis, who in- 
clines his head and raises his cap for an 
instant, is courteous, but cold. Marguerite 
d’Alengon is present; like Bourbon, she 
is unhappily mated. The Due d’Alen- 
gon is, physically and mentally, her in- 
ferior. When the constable salutes the 
king, Marguerite stands apart. Conscious 
that her brother’s eyes read her thoughts, 
she blushes deeply and averts her face. 
Bourbon advances to the spot where she 
is seated in the recess of an oriel window. 
He bows low before her; Marguerite 
rises, and offers him her hand. Their 
eyes meet. There is no disguise in the 
passionate glance of the constable; Mar- 
guerite, confused and embarrassed, turns 
away. 

“Has your highness no word of kind- 
ness for your kinsman?” says the con- 
stable, in a low voice. 

“You know, cousin, your interests 
are ever dear to me,” replies she, in the 
same tone; then, courtesying deeply to 
the king, she takes the arm of her hus- 
band, M. d’Alengon, who was killing flies 
at the window, and leaves the gallery. 

“ Diable !” says Francis to his confi- 
dant, Claude de Guise, in an undertone ; 
“My sister is scarcely civil to the consta- 
ble. Did you observe, she hardly an- 
swered him? All the better. It will 
teach Bourbon humility, and not to look 
too high for a mate.” 

“Yet her highness pleaded eagerly 
with your majesty for his advancement.” 

“Yes, yes; that was to please our 
mother. Suzanne de Bourbon was her 
cousin, and the regent promised her be- 
fore her death to support her husband’s 
claims.” 

Meanwhile, the constable receives, 
with a somewhat reserved and haughty 
civility, the compliments of the court. 
He is conscious of an antagonistic at- 
mosphere. It is well known that the 
king loves him not; and whom the king 
loves not, neither does the courtier. 

A page then approaches, and invites 
the constable, in the name of Queen 
Olaude, to join her afternoon circle. 
Meanwhile, he is charged to conduct 
the constable to an audience with the 
regent-mother, who awaits him in her 
apartments. 

The king had been cool and the prin- 
cess silent and reserved ; not so the Re- 
gent Louise de Savoie, who advances to 





meet the constable with unmistakable 
eagerness, 

“T congratulate you, my cousin,” she 
says, holding out both her hands to him, 
which he receives kneeling, ‘‘ on the dig- 
nity with which my son has invested you. 
I may add, that I was not altogether idle . 
in the matter.” - 

“Your highness will, I hope, be jus- 
tified in the favor you have shown me,” 
replies the constable, coldly. 

“Be seated, my cousin,” continues 
Louise. “I have desired to see you 
alone that I might fully explain with 
what grief I find myself’ obliged, by the 
express orders of my son, to dispute 
with a kinsman I so much esteem as 
yourself’”’—she pauses a moment, the 
constable bows gravely —‘“the inherit- 
ance of my poor cousin, your wife, Ma- 
dame Suzanne de Bourbon. Suzanne 
was dear to me, and you also, Consta- 
ble, have a high place in my regard.” 

Louise ceases. She looks significantly 
at the constable, as if waiting for him to 
answer ; but he does not reply, and again 
bows. 

“T am placed,” continues the regent, 
the color gathering on her cheek, “in a 
most painful alternative. The chancel- 
lor has insisted on the legality of my 
claims — claims on the inheritance of 
your late wife, daughter of Pierre, Duc 
de Bourbon, my cousin. I will not trou- 
ble you with details. My son urges the 
suit. My own feelings plead strongly 
against proceeding any further in the 
matter.” She hesitates and stops. 

“Your highness is, of course, aware 
that the loss of this suit would be abso- 
lute ruin to me?” says Bourbon, looking 
hard at Louise. 

“T fear it would be most disastrous to 
your fortunes. That they are dear to 
me, judge—you are by my interest made 
Constable of France, second only in pow- 
er to my son.” 

“T have already expressed my grati- 
tude, madame.” 

“But, constable,” continues Louise de 
Savoie, speaking with much animation, 
‘““why have you insisted on your claims— 
why not have trusted to the gratitude of 
the king toward a brave and zealous sub- 
ject? Why not have counted on myself, 
who have both power and will, as I have 
shown, to protect you?” 

“The generosity of the king and your 
highness’s favor, which I accept with 
gratitude, have nothing to do with the 
legal rights of my late wife’s inheritance. 
I desire not, madame, to be beholden in 
such matters even to your highness or to 
his majesty.” 

“Well, constable, well, as you will; 
you are, I know, of a proud and noble 
nature. But I have desired earnestly,” 
and the regent rises and places herself 
on another chair nearer the constable, 
“to ascertain from your own lips if this 
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suit cannot be settled @ ?amiable. There 
are many means of accommodating a law- 
suit, duke. Madame Anne, wife of two 
kings of France, saved Brittany from 
cruel wars in a manner worthy of imi- 
tation.” 

“Truly,” replies' Bourbon, with a 
sigh; “‘but I know not what princess 
of the blood would enable me to accom- 
modate your highness’s suit in so agree- 
able a manner.” 

“ Have you not yourself formed some 
opinion on the subject?” asks Louise, 
looking at the constable with undisguised 
tenderness. 

‘“No, madame, I have not. Since the 
hand of your beautiful daughter, Madame 
Marguerite, is engaged, I know no one.” 

“But ’—and she hesitates, and again 
turns her eyes upon him, which the con- 
stable does not observe, as he is adjusting 
the hilt of his dagger—“ but—you forget, 
duke, that I am a widow.” 

As she speaks she places her hand 
upon that of the constable, and gazes 
into his face. Bourbon starts violently 
and looks up. Louise de Savoie, still 
holding his hand, meets his gaze with 
an unmistakable expression. She is for- 
ty years old, but vain and intriguing. 
There is a pause. Then the constable 
rises and drops the hand which had 
rested so softly upon his own. His 
handsome face darkens into a look of 
disgust. A flush of rage sends the blood 
tingling to the cheeks of Louise. 

“Your highness mistakes me,” says 
Bourbon. “The respect I owe to his 
majesty, the disparity of our years, my 
own feelingsy all render such a union 
impossible. Your highness does me great 
honor, but I do not at present intend to 
contract any other alliance. If his ma- 
jesty goes to law with me, why, Iwill 
fight him, madame—that is all.” 

“Enough,” answers Louise, in a 
hoarse voice, ‘“‘I understand.” The con- 
stable makes a profound obeisance and 
retires. 

This interview was the first act in 
that long and intricate drama by which 
the ‘spite of a mortified woman drove 
the Duc de Bourbon—the greatest gen- 
eral of his age, under whom the arms 
of France never knew defeat—to become 
a traitor to his king and to France. 
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OHAPTER III. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Yzars have passed; Francis, with his 
«wife, Queen Olaude, daughter of Louis 
XII. and Anne of Brittany, is at Cham- 
bord, in the Touraine. Olaude, but for 
the Salic law, would have been Queen of 
France. In her childhood she was af- 
fianced to Charles, son of Philip the Fair, 


‘face is pale and very plaintive. 





afterward Charles V. of Germany, the 
great rival of Francis. Francis had never 
loved her; the union had been political; 
yet Olaude is gentle and devoted, and he 
says of her, that “her soul is as a rose 
without athorn.” This queen—the darling 
of her parents—can neither bear the in- 
difference nor the infidelity of her brill- 
iant husband, and dies of her neglected 
love at the early age of twenty-five. 

Marguerite d’Alengon, the duke her 
husband, and the court, are assembled 
for hunting in the forests of Sologne. 
Chambord, then but a gloomy medieval 
fortress, lying on low, swampy lands, on 
the banks of the river Casson, is barely 
large enough to accommodate the royal 
party. Already Francis meditates many 
changes; the course of the river Loire, 
some fifteen miles distant, is to be turned, 
in order to bathe the walls of a sump- 
tuous palace, not yet fully conceived in 
the brain of the royal architect. 

It is spring; Francis is seated in the 
broad embrasure of an oriel window, in 
an oak-panelled saloon, which looks tow- 
ard the surrounding forest. He eagerly 
watches the gathering clouds that veil 
the sun and threaten to prevent the boar- 
hunt projected for that morning. Beside 
him, in the window, sits his sister Mar- 
guerite. She wears a black-velvet rid- 
ing-habit, faced with gold; her luxuriant 
hair is gathered into a net under a plumed 
hat, on which a diamond aigrette glistens. 
At the farther end of the room Queen 
Claude is seated on a high-backed chair, 
richly carved, in the midst of her ladies. 
She is embroidering an altar-cloth; her 
She is 
young, and, though not beautiful, there 
is an angelic expression in her large gray 
eyes, a dimpling sweetness about her 
mouth, that indicate a nature worthy to 
have won the love of any man, not such 
a libertine as Francis. Her dress is plain 
and rich, of gray satin, trimmed with er- 
mine; a jewelled coif is upon her head. 
She bends over her work, now and then 
raising her wistful eyes with an anxious 
look toward the king. The queen’s hab- 
its are sedentary, and the issue of the 
hunting-party is of no personal interest 
to her; she always remains at home with 
her children and ladies. Many attendant 
lords, attired for hunting, are waiting his 
majesty’s pleasure in the adjoining gal- 
lery. 

“Marguerite,” says the king, turning 
to the Duchesse d’Alengon, as the sun re- 
appears out of a bank of cloud, “the 
weather mends; in a quarter of an hour 
we shall start. Meanwhile, dear sister, 
sit beside me. Morbleu, how well that 
riding-dress becomes you! You are very 
handsome, and worthy to be called the 
Rose of the Valois. There are few royal 
ladies in our court to compare to you;” 
and Francis glances significantly at his 
gentle queen, busy over her embroidery, 





as if to say—“ Would that she resembled 
yop 1” 

Marguerite, proud of her brother's 
praise, reddens with pleasure, and reseats 
herself at his side. ‘ By-and-by I shall 
knock down this sombre old fortress,” 
continues Francis, looking out of the win- 
dow at the gloomy facade, “and trans- 
form it into a hunting chateau. The sit- 
uation pleases me, and the surrounding 
forest is full of game.” : 

“My brother,” says Marguerite, inter- 
rupting him and speaking in an. earnest 
voice, for her eyes have not followed the 
direction of the king’s, which are fixed 
on the prospect; she seems not to have 
heard his remarks, and her bright look 
has changed into an anxious expression ; 
“my brother, tell me, have you decided 
upon the absolute ruin of Bourbon? 
Think how his haughty spirit must chafe 
under the repeated marks of your dis- 
pleasure.” They are both silent. Mar- 
guerite’s eyes are riveted upon the king. 
Francis is embarrassed. He averts his 
face from the suppliant look cast upon 
him by his sister, and again turns to the 
window, as if to watch the rapidly-pass- 
ing clouds. 

“* My sister,” he says at length, “ Bour- 
bon is not a loyal subject; he is un- 
worthy of your regard.” 

“Sire, I cannot believe it. Bourbon 
is no traitor! But, my brother, if he 
were, have you not tried him sorely? 
Have you not driven him from you by an 
intolerable sense of injury? O Francis, 
remember he is our kinsman, your most 
zealous servant; did he not save your 
life at Marignano? Who among your 
generals is cool, daring, valiant, wise as 
Bourbon? Has he not borne our flag 
triumphantly through Italy? Have the 
French troops under him ever known de- 
feat? Yet, my brother, you have now 
publicly disgraced him.” Her voice trem 
bles with emotion; she is very pale, and 
her eyes fill with tears. 

“By the mass, Marguerite, no living 
soul, save our mother, would dare to ad- 
dress me thus!” exclaims the king, turn- 
ing toward her. He is much moved. 
Then, examining her countenance, he 
adds: “You are strangely agitated, my 
sister. What concern have you with the 
constable? Believe me, I have made 
Bourbon too powerful.” 

“Not now, not now, Francis, when 
you have, at the request of a woman—of 
Madame de Chateaubriand, too—taken 
from him the government of Milan ; when 
he is superseded in his command; when 
our mother is pressing on him a ruinous 
suit, with your sanction.” 

At the name of Madame de Chateau- 
briand Marguerite’s whole countenance 
darkens with anger, the king’s face grows 
crimson. 

“‘ My sister, you plead Bourbon’s cause 
warmly—too warmly, methinks,” and 
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Francis turns his head aside to conceal 
his confusion. ; 

“Not only has your majesty taken from 
him the government of Milan,” continues 
Marguerite, bitterly, unheeding the king’s 
interruption, “ but he has been replaced 
by Lautrec, brother of Madame de Ché- 
teaubriand, an inexperienced soldier, un- 
fitted for such an important post. Oh, my 
brother, you are driving Bourbon to des- 
pair. So great a general cannot hang up 
his victorious sword.” 

“By my faith, sister, you press me 
hard,” replies the king, recovering the 
gentle tone with which he always ad- 
dressed her; “I will communicate with 
my council; what you have said shall be 
duly considered. Meanwhile, if Bourbon 
inspires you with such interest, as it seems 
he does, tell him to humble his pride and 
submit himself to us, his sovereign and 
his master. If he do, he shall be greater 
than ever, I promise you.” As he speaks 
he glances at Marguerite, whose eyes fall 
tothe ground. “But see, my sister, the 
sun is shining; and there is some one al- 
ready mounting in the court-yard.—Give 
the signal for departure, Comte de Saint- 
Vallier,” says the king, in a louder voice, 
turning toward two gentlemen standing 
at an opposite window in the gallery. 
. The king has to repeat his command be- 
fore the Comte de Saint-Vallier hears 
him. ‘“Saint-Vallier, you are in deep 
converse with De Pompérant. Is it love 
or war?” 

“ Neither, sire,” replies the captain of 
the royal archers, looking embarrassed. 

“M. de Pompérant, are you going 
with us to-day to hunt the boar?” says 
the king, advancing toward them. 

“Sire,” replies De Pompérant, bow- 
ing profoundly, “your majesty does me 
great honor; but, with your leave, I will 
not accompany the hunt. Urgent busi- 
ness calls me from Chambord.” 

“ Ah, coguin, it is an assignation ; con- 
fess it,” and a wicked gleam lights up the 
king’s eyes. 

“No, sire,” says De Pompérant. “I go 
to join the Constable de Bourbon, who is 
indisposed ” 

“Ah! to join the constable!” Fran- 
‘cis pauses and looks at him. “I know he 
is your friend,” continues he, suddenly 
becoming very grave. ‘ Where is he?” 

“ At his fortress of Chantelle, sire.” 

“ At Chantelle! a fortified place, and 
without my permission. Truly, Monsieur 
de Pompérant, your friend is a daring 
subject. What if I will not trust you in 
his company, and command your attend- 
ance on our person here at Chambord?” 

“Then, sire, I should obey,” replies 
De Pompérant; “but let your gracious 
majesty remember the Duc de Bourbon is 
ill; he is a broken and ruined man, de- 
prived of your favor. Chantelle is more 
@ chiteau than a fortress.” = + 

“Go, De Pompérant; I did but jest. 





Tell Bourbon, on the word of a king, that 
he has warm friends near my person; 
that, if the regent-mother gains her suit 
against him, I will restore tenfold to him 
in money, lands, and honor. Adieu, Mon- 
sieur de Pompérant. You are dismissed. 
Bon voyage.” 

Now, the truth was, that De Pompé- 
rant had come to Chambord upon a se- 
cret mission from Bourbon, who wished 
to.assure himself of those gentlemen of 
the court upon whom he could rely in 
case of rebellion. The Comte de Saint- 
Vallier had just, while standing at the 
window, pledged his word to stand by 
Bourbon for life or death. 

The king is now mounting his horse in 
the court-yard, a noble bay with glitter- 
ing harness. He gives the signal of de- 
parture, which is echoed through the 
woodland recesses by the bugles of the 
huntsmen. A lovely lady attired in white 
has joined the royal retinue in the court- 
yard. She rides on in front beside the 
king, who, the better to converse with 
her, has placed his hand upon her horse’s 
neck. This is Frangoise, Comtesse de 
Chateaubriand, the favorite of the hour 
—at whose request Bourbon had been 
superseded in the government of Milan 
by her brother Lautrec. 

Behind this pair rides Marguerite 
d’Alengon with her husband, the Comte 
de Guise, Montmorenci, Bonnivet, and 
other nobles. A large cavalcade of cour- 
tiers follows. Since her conversation 
with her brother, Marguerite looks 
thoughtful and anxious. She is so ab- 
sent that she does not even hear the 
prattle of her husband, who is content to 
talk, and cares not for reply. On reach- 
ing the dense thickets of the forest she 
suddenly reins up her horse, and, falling 
back a little, beckons the Comte de Saint- 
Vallier to her side. 

“M. le Comte,” she says, in a loud 
voice, so as to be overheard by her hus- 
band and the other gentlemen riding in 
advance, “tell me, when is the court to 
be graced by the presence of your incom- 
parable daughter, Madame Diane, Grande 
Seneschale of Normandy?” 

“Madame,” replies Saint - Vallier, 
“her husband, Monseigneur de Brézé, 
is much occupied in his distant govern- 
ment. Diane is young, much younger 
than her husband. The court, madame, 
is dangerously full of temptations to the 
young.” 

“We lose a bright jewel by her ab- 
sence,” says Marguerite, abstractedly. 
“M. le Comte,” she continues, in a low 
voice, speaking quickly, and motioning to 
him with her hand to approach nearer, 
“T have something private to say to you. 
Ride close by my side. You are a friend 
of the Constable de Bourbon?” she asks, 
eagerly. ; 

“Yes, madame, I am.” 

“You are, perhaps, his confidant? 





Speak freely to me; I feel deeply the mis- 
fortunes of the duke. T would aid him 
if I could. Is there any foundation for 
the suspicion with which my brother re- 
gards him? You will not deceive me, 
Monsieur de Poitiers?” 

Saint-Vallier does not answer at once. 
“The Constable de Bourbon will never, I 
trust, betray his majesty,” replies he at 
last, with hesitation. 

“Alas! my poor cousin! Is that all 
the assurance you can give me, Monsieur 
de Saint-Vallier? Oh! he is incapable 
of treason,” exclaims Marguerite, with 
enthusiasm; ‘I would venture my life, 
he is incapable of treason!” 

A courier passes them at this moment, 
riding with hot speed. He nears the 
king, who is now far on in front, and who, 
hearing the sound of the horse’s hoofs, 
stops and listens. The messenger hands 
the king a dispatch. Francis hastily 
breaks the seal. It is from Lautrec, the 
new governor of Milan. Bourbon is in 
open rebellion. 

Bourbon in open rebellion! This in- 
telligence necessitates the instant pres- 
ence of the king at Paris. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





BRESSANT.* 


A NOVEL, 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER X\T. 
PARTING AN ANCOR, 


CornE.14, upon her arrival in New York, 
had been met at the station by an emissary 
of Aunt Margaret, and conducted to a coun- 
try-seat some distance up the river. Four 
or five young ladies were already assembled 
there, and as many young gentlemen came up 
on afternoen-trains, and availed themselves 
of Aunt Margaret’s hospit. ‘ity until business 
called them to the city aga. : the next morn- 
ing; except that, on Saturda, -, they brought 
an extra change or two of raiment, to «tide 
them over the blessed rest of Sunday. 

“Tve been so él, my love—how sweet 
and fresh you do look !—give your auntie a 
kiss—there—oh / you naughty girl, how jeal- 
ous all the girls will be of those eyes of yours ! 
—so ill—such dreadful sick-headaches—oh, 
yes! I’m a great sufferer, dear—a great suj/- 
JSerer—but no one hardly knows it—I tell 
you, you know, dear, because you are my 
own darling little Cornelia—oh! those sweet 
eyes /—s0 ill—so unable, you know, to be up 
and doing—to be as I should wish to be—as 
I once was—as you are now, you splendid 
creature you!—now you must let me speak 
my heart out to you, dear; it’s my nature to 
do it, and I can’t restrain it—foolish, I know 
but I always was so foolish! Oh, dear! Well 
—ah! there’s the first bell already—let me 





* Ewreren, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by 
D. Arrietox & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 
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show you your room, darling—as I was going 
to say, I’ve been so indisposed that I’ve been 
obliged to pet myself up a little here, before 
starting on our four, you know; but ina week 
I mean to be well again—I will be—oh! I 
have immense resolution, dear Neelie—immense 
fortitude, where those I love are concerned— 
there, this is your little nest—now one more 
kiss—oh ! those sweet lips /—remember you 
sit by me at dinner.” 

“What a funny old woman Aunt Margaret 
is!” said Cornelia to herself, after she had 
closed the door of her chamber. “Such a 
queer voice—goes a way up high, and then a 
way down low, all in the same sentence. And 
what a small head she has for such a tall 
woman! and she’s so thin! I do hope she 
won’t go on kissing me so much with her big 
mouth! how fast she does twist it about! 
And then her front-teeth stick out so! and she 
keeps shoving that great black ear-trumpet at 
me, whenever she thinks I want to speak! and 
her eyes are as pale and watery as they can 
be, and they look all around you and never 
at you. Well! it’s very mean of me to crit- 
icise the old thing so; she’s as kind as she 
ean be. I wonder whether she knows Mr. 
Bressant? Her manner reminds me some- 
times of him—in a horrid way, of course, but 
—poor fellow ! what is he doing now, I'd like 
to know?” Here Cornelia’s meditations be- 
came very profound and private indeed ; she, 
meanwhile, in her material capacity, making 
such alterations and improvements in her 
personal appearance as were necessary to 
prepare herself for the table. 

Every few minutes—oftener than any cir- 
cumstances could have warranted—she pulled 
a handsome goli watch out of her belt and 
consulted it. she did not, to be sure, seem 
solely anxiou'. to know the hour; she bent 
down and examined the enamelled face mi- 
nutely ; watched the second-hand make its tiny 
circuit; pressed the smooth crystal against 
her cheek ; listened to the ceaseless beating 
of its little golden heart. That golden heart, 
it seemed to her, was a connecting link be- 
tween Bressant’s and her own. He had set 
it going, and it should be her eare that it 
never stopped; f .- at the hour in which it 
should run dow’ -such was Cornelia’s super- 
stitious idea- some lamentable misfortune 
would surely come to pass. 

The dinner -bell sounded; she put her 
watch back into her belt, bestowing a loving 
little pat upon it, by way of a temporary 
adieu. Then, feeling pretty hungry, she ran 
down the broad, softly-carpeted stairs, with 
their wide, mahogany banisters— she would 
have sat upon the latter and slid down if she 
had dared —and, entering the dining-room, 
which was furnished throughout with yellow 
oak, even to the polished floor, she took her 
place by her hostess’s side. She had already 
been presented to the fashionable guests who 
sat around the ample table, and a good deal 
of the awe which she had felt in anticipation 
had begun to ooze away. Although much 

«was said that was unintelligible to her, she 
could see that this was not the result of in- 
tellectual deficiency on her part, but merely 
of an ignorance of the ground on which the 
conversation was founded. As Cornelia stole 
glances at the faces, pretty or pretentious, 





of the young ladies, or at the mustaches, 
whiskers, or carefully-parted hair, of the 
young gentlemen, it did not seem to her that 
she could call herself essentially the inferior 
of any one of them. As to what they thought 
of her, she could only conjecture; but the 
gentlemen were extravagantly polite—accord- 
ing to her rather primitive ideas of that much- 
abused virtue—and the ladies were smiling, 
full of pretty attitudes, small questions, and 
accentuated comments. No one of them, nor 
of the young men either, seemed to be very 
hungry; but Cornelia had her usual unexcep- 
tionable appetite, and ate stoutly to satisfy 
it; she even tasted a glass of Italian wine at 
dessert, upon the assurance of Aunt Margaret 
that she must—real/y must—it would never 
do to come to New York without learning 
how to drink wine, you know, and, upon the 
word of the young gentlemar who sat next to 
her, that it wouldn’t hurt her a bit—all wines 
were medicinal—Italian wines especially so; 
and so indeed it proved, for Cornelia thought 
she had never felt so genial a glow of spar- 
kling life in her veins; she was good-natured 
enough to laugh at any thing, and brilliant 
enough to make anybody else laugh; and the 
evening passed away most pleasantly. 

But Cornelia was no fool, to be made a 
butt of; and her personality was too vigor- 
ous, her individuality too strong, not to make 
an impression and way of its own wherever 
she was. The young ladies tried in vain to 
patronize her; they had not the requisite 
capital in themselves ; and the young gentle- 
men soon gave up the attempt to make fun 
of her ; her vitality was too much for them, 
and they were, moreover, disconcerted by her 
beauty. Miss Valeyon, however, was new to 
the world, and her curiosity and vanity had 
large, unsatisfied appetites. To have been 
patronized and made fun of would have done 
her little or no harm ; but, in gratifying these 
appetites, she might do a good deal of harm 
to herself. 

When the young gentlemen were in town, 
or in the smoking-room, the young ladies were 
of course thrown upon their own resources, 
and generally drifted together in little groups, 
to talk in low tones or in loud, to laugh, and 
to whisper. Cornelia, who soon got upon 
terms of companionship with one or two 
members of these conclaves, could hardly do 
otherwise than occasionally join the meet- 
ings. At first she found little or nothing of 
interest to herself in what they talked about. 
The discussion of dress, to be sure, was some- 
thing, and she found she had much to learn 
even there. Then there was a great deal to 
be said about sociables, and theatres, and 
sets, and fellows; and there was also more 
or less conversation, carried on in a low 
tone that occasionally descended to a whisper, 
which, beyond that it seemed to have refer- 
ence to marriage and kindred matters, was 
for the most part Greek to Cornelia. A kind 
of metaphor was used which the country-bred 
minister’s daughter could not elucidate ; nor 
could she comprehend how young ladies, un- 
married as she herself was, could know so 
much about things which marriage alone is 
supposed to reveal. 

Once or twice she had requested an ex- 
planation of some of these obscure points ; 














but her request had been met, first by a dead 
silence, then by a laugh, and an inquiry 
whether she had no young married friends, 
and also whether she had ever read the 
works of Paul Féval, Dumas, and Balzac; 
all of which gave her little enlightenment, 
but taught her to keep her mouth shut, and 
open her eyes and ears wider. 

One day, when “‘ Aunt Margaret” had in- 
vited her to a téte-d-té#e in the boudoir, it oc- 
curred to Cornelia, in the wisdom of her 
heart, to take advantage of the opportunity 
to introduce the subject. She was a widow; 
was very good-natured ; would be sure not to 
laugh at her; and could hardly help knowing 
as much as the young ladies knew. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Vanderplanck, as 
Cornelia entered, “such a relief—such a re- 
Sreshment! to look at that sweet face of 
yours—there!—I must have my kiss, you 
know—yes, I was just thinking of you, my 
love—so longing to have a quiet chat with 
you—your dear father !—such a grand man 
he is! such genius—oh! J was devoted—tell 
me all about him—and that sweet home of 
yours—and dear little Sophie, too—oh ! I was 
so shocked—-so terrified !—to hear of her ill- 
ness—and—let me see! Oh! yes, and that 
new pupil your papa has—Mr. Bressant—how 
is he? does he behave well? is he pleasant? 


do you see much of him? does he keep him- ° 


self quiet ?—such a—” 

“Why, how did you know about him?” 
interrupted Cornelia into Mrs. Vanderplanck’s 
ever-ready ear-trumpet. “Is he a relation of 
yours, or any thing ?” 

Aunt Margaret stopped short, and pressed 
her thin, wide lips together. She had never 
imagined but that Professor Valeyon had told 
his daughters through whose immediate in- 
strumentality it was that Bressant made his 
appearance at the parsonage; but finding, 
from Cornelia’s questions, that this was not 
so, she bethought herself that it might be 
well for her young guest to remain in igno- 
rance, at least for the present. It was not 
too late, and, after a scarcely perceptible 
pause, she made answer: 

“Tt was in your dear papa’s answer to my 
invitation, my love—oh/ so shocked I was 
dear little Sophie couldn’t come—lay awake 
all that night with a headache—yes indeed /— 
when he wrote to me, you know—such a dear 
noble letter it was, too—oh! I read it over a 
dozen—twenty times at least |—he mentioned 
this new pupil of his—seemed interested in 
him—of course I can’t help being interested 
in whatever interests any of your dear ones, 
you know—he mentioned his strange name 
and all—it is a strange name, isn’t it, love?” 

“Tt isn’t his real name,” interposed Cor- 
nelia ; “nobody except papa knows who he 
is. It’s just like one of those ancient names, 
you know—the Christian name and the sur- 
name in one.” 

“Oh, yes, I see—so odd, isn’t it ?—such a 
mystery and all that—yes—so that’s how I 
came to speak of him, I suppose—one gets 
ideas of a person that way sometimes, don’t 
you know! though they may never have act- 
ually seen them at all. Oh! when I was 4 
young thing, I was just full of those—ideals, 
I used to eall them—oh ! you know all about 
it, I dare say!” 
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“He met with a very serious accident just 
before I came away,” said Cornelia to the ear- 
trumpet ; “he stopped Dolly—our horse—she 
was running away with papa in the wagon. 
He saved papa beautifully, but he was dread- 
fully hurt—his collar-bone was broken, and 
he was kicked, and almost killed. He’s at 
our house now, and papa’s taking care of 
him.” 

At this information Aunt Margaret became 
very white, or, rather, bloodless, in the face. 
She allowed the ear-trumpet to hang by its 
silver chain from her neck, and, reaching out 
her hand to a recess in the writing-table at 
which she sat, she ‘drew forth a small ebony 
box, set in silver, and carved all over with 
little figures in bass-relief. Opening it, she 
took out a few grains of some dark substance 
which the box contained, and slipped them 
eagerly into her large mouth. Cornelia 
watched her out of the corner of her eyes, 
and, being a physician’s daughter, she drew 
her own conclusions. 

“Oh ho! that’s where your sick head- 
aches, and yellow complexion, and nervous- 
ness, and weak eyes, come from, is it ? You’d 
better look out! that’s morphine, or opium, 
or some such thing—I know! and papa says 
that old ladies like you, who use such drugs, 
are liable to get insane, after a while; and I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if you were to 
become insane, Aunt Margaret!” 

This agreeable prophecy, being confined 
solely to Cornelia’s thoughts, was naturally 
inaudible to Mrs. Vanderplanck. She mur- 
mured something about her doctor having 
prescribed medicine, to be taken at that 
hour, and then, the medicine appearing to 
have an immediate and salutary effect, she 
found her color and her voice again, and took 
up the conversation. 

“Shocking — oh! shocking/!—so sad for 
the poor young man—no father—no—no 
mother there to care for him—he is an or- 
phan, is he not ?—no relatives, I suppose— 
no one who belongs to him, poor boy! dear, 
dear !—but he’s not fatally injured, is he ?— 
not fatally ?—” 

“Oh, no,” replied Cornelia, whose opinion 
of Aunt Margaret’s character was much im- 
proved by this evidently sincere sympathy in 
the suffering of some one she had never seen. 
““Oh, no, papa says he’ll be all well in three 
months.” 

“And he’s staying at your house ?—and 
under your dear father’s care ?—” 

“Yes, he is now. Before his accident he 
was boarding at Abbie’s, down in the village. 
She would have been very kind to him, of 
course, but I suppose he’d rather be at our 
house, because papa can always be at hand.” 

While Cornelia was delivering this into 
the black ear-trumpet, she turned her eyes 
away from Aunt Margaret’s face, being in 
truth somewhat embarrassed at talking so 
much about the man who had her heart. 
Consequently, she did not observe the ex- 
traordinary expression which crossed her com- 
panion’s face at her mention of the modest 
name of the boarding-house keeper, Her 
features seemed to contract and sharpen, and 
there was positively a glitter in her watery 
eyes, seemingly mingled of consternation, as- 
tonishment, and hatred. In another mo- 





ment the expression had passed away, or 
was softened into one of nervous alarm and 
anxiety; and even this, when she spoke, was 
wellnigh effaced. 

“ Certainly—yes, certainly /—your dear fa- 
ther—zwhat a wise man he is !—he has such a 
profound knowledge of medicine and surgery 
—all those things—so prudent—so careful / 
still, a woman is a treasure, you know—a 
good, sensible, efficient woman is a host—oh, 
yes—in a sick-room—this boarding - iouse 
keeper, now—she’s just such a person, I dare 
say — elderly — sober — experienced—a mar- 
ried woman, probably—with a large family, 
no doubt—Abbie—Abbie—what did you say 
her last name was, my love?” 

Cornelia was so much amused at the idea 
of Abbie’s being a married woman with a 
large family, that she did not observe how 
Aunt Margaret, awaiting her answer, was all 
ina tremble. If she had not bzen laughing, 
she could scarcely have helped seeing how 
the ear-trumpet shook as it was presented to 
her. 

“Oh, no!” said she, “ she’s not married, 
Aunt Margaret—at least, not now, though I 
believe she’s a widow, or something of that 
kind, you know—and she hasn’t any children 
at all! As to her other name, I don’t know 
it, and I believe hardly any one does. You 
see, she’s one of that queer sort of people: 
she’s very quiet, and always grave, and no- 
body knows much about her, except that she’s 
very good, and has lived in the village for 
twenty years and more. I believe, though, 
papa has met her before, or knows something 
about her in some way; but he never says 
any thing to us upon the subject.” 

This was all that could be got out of Cor- 
nelia upon the topic of Abbie; and Mrs. 
Vanderplanck was obliged to swallow what- 
ever uneasiness, curiosity, or misgiving, she 
may have felt. In the midst of an exhorta- 
tion to her young guest to repeat her visit 
daily to the boudoir, and regale her auntie 
with anecdotes of the dear old interesting 
people in the village—Abbie and all—some 
one of the young ladies knocked at the door 
and hurried Miss Valeyon off, without her 
having asked, as she had intended, for an ex- 
planation of the puzzling metaphorical allu- 
sions. 

Mrs. Vanderplanck, left to herself, rocked 
backward and forward in her chair, with her 
hands clasped over her forehead, much in the 
way that an insane person might have 
done. 

“Who'd have thought it!—who’d have 
thought it! In the very village—in the very 
house—of all places in the world!—in the 
very house !—and he laid up—can’t be moved 
—can’t be taken away. Why didn’t I know? 
—why didn’t I find out ?—careless—stupid— 
thoughtless !—Curse the woman! couldn’t I 
have imagined that she’d never be far away 
from her dear professor?—and we sent him 
there—we hid him away—we disguised his 
name. College was too public for him—let 
him finish his education in the country—and 
then we could escape away—to Germany— 
France—anywhere—and carry all the money 
with us—all the money !—half for me and 
half for him !—and what'll become of it now ? 
Curse the woman! I knew she couldn’t be 








dead. But she sha’n’t have the money—no, 
she sha’n’t—she sha’n’t! 

“Ts it possible now—could it be that that © 
girl was deceiving me? did she know the 
woman’s name after all?—No! no! she 
hasn’t the face for it—no hypocrite in her 
yet—not yet! not yet! Well—but what if 
it’s all a mistake ?—why not a mistake? why 
not ?—tell me that !—Plenty of women called 
Abbie, aren’t there? why shouldn’t this be 
one of them—one of the others ?—No, but 
the professor had known her before—oh, yes 
—known her before! and there’s only one 
Abbie that the professor knew before! Curse 
her—curse her! : 

“ Well, what if she is there! how will she 
know him? The professor won’t tell her—he 
can’t—he dare not tell her!—for I made him 
promise he wouldn’t, and I’ve got his prom- 
ise written down—written down !—ah! that 
was smart—that was smart!—Yes, but the 
boy looks like his father!—that’ll betray 
him !—she’ll know him by that—know him? 
—well, just as bad—yes, and worse too in 
the end—worse! Oh, curse her! 

“Never mind! I know how to manage! 
if the worst comes to the worst, 1 know what 
to do! and I must write to him—not now— 
as soon as he’s well—he must come away— 
even if it should turn out all a mistake, he 
must come away !—I’ll write to him, as soon 
as he’s well, that he must come away. And 
I’ll question Cornelia again—ah, she’s a hand- 
some girl !—it’s well I got her up here, out 
of the way !—I’ll find out more from her.—It 
may be a mistake, after all—it may—it may!” 

While Aunt Margaret, sitting in her bou- 
doir, thus took doubtful and disconnected 
counsel with herself, Cornelia was left to 
manage her little difficulties as best she might. 
Being tolerably quick in observing and put- 
ting things together, and unwilling to trust 
to intuitive judgments of what was safe or 


| unsafe in the moral atmosphere, she set to 
, work with all her wits, and not without some 


measure of success, to fathom the secrets of 
the tantalizing freemasonry which piqued her 
curiosity. By listening to all that was said, 
laughing when others laughed, keeping silent 
when she was puzzled, comparing results and 
drawing deductions, she presently began to 
understand a good deal more than she had 
bargained for ; was considerably shocked and 
disgusted ; and, perhaps, felt desirous to un- 
learn what she had learned. 

But this was not so easy. Things she 
would willingly have forgotten seemed, for 
that very reason, to stick in her memory; 
nay, in some moods of mind, to appear less 
entirely objectionable than in others. She 
had little opportunity for solitude —to be- 
think herself where she stood, and how she 
came there. During the daytime, there were 
the young ladies, here, there, and everywhere ; 
there could be no seclusion, In the after- 
noons and evenings, some admiring, soft- 
voiced young gentleman was always at her 
side, offering her his arm on the faintest pre- 
text, or attempting to put it around her waist 
on no pretext at all; who always found it 
more convenient to murmur in her ear than 
to speak out from a reasonable distance ; 
whose hands were always getting into prox- 
imity with hers, and often attempting to 
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clasp them; whose eyes were forever ex- 
pressing something earnest or arch, pleading 
or romantic—though precisely what, his lin- 
gering utterance scarcely tried to define; who 
never could “see the harm” of these and 
many other peculiarities of behavior ; and, in- 
deed, it was not very easy to argue about 
them, although the young gentlemen never 
shrank from the dispute, and never failed, to 
have on hand an inexhaustible assortment of 
syllogisms to combat any remonstrance that 
might be advanced withal; while at the worst 
they could always be surprised and hurt if 
their conduct were called into question.— 
Well, they appeared to be refined and high- 
bred ; compare them with Bill Reynolds, and 
the flattery of their attention, and the pref- 
erence they gave her over the other girls, was 
not entirely lost upon Cornelia. 

In the absence of both gentlemen and la- 
dies, there, on an easily-accessible shelf in 
the library, were those works of Dumas, Fé- 
val, and the rest, to which Cornelia’s attention 
had been indirectly invited. She had a sound 
knowledge of the French language, and an 
ardent love of fiction; and, beyond question, 
the books were of absorbing interest. 

At first, indeed, Cornelia, as she read, 
would ever and anon blush, and look around 
apprehensively, for fear there should be an 
observer somewhere; and this, too, at pas- 
sages which a week before she would have 
passed over without noticing, because not 
understanding them. If any one appeared, 
she hid the book away in the folds of her 
dress or under the sofa-cushion, and put on 
the air of having just awakened from a nap. 
By-and-by, however, when she had become a 
little used to the tone of the works, and had 
asked herself, ‘What were the books put 
there for, unless to be read?” she plucked 
up courage—as her young friends would have 
said, albeit angels might have wept at it— 
and overcame her notions so far as to be able 
to take down from its shelf and become deep- 
ly interested in one of the Frenchiest volumes 
of the set, while three or four people were 
sitting in the library. 

Atriumph, that! Howbeit, when she went 
to bed that night, there was a persistent pain 
of dry unhappiness in her heart, and a self- 
contemptuous feeling, which she tried to get 
the better of by calling it ennui. But, in 
time, a kind of hardness, at once flexible and 
impenetrable, began to encase her, rendering 
her course more easy, less liable to embar- 
rassment, more self-confident, than before. 

At length, a crisis was brought on by the 
attempt of the boldest of her admirers. to 
kiss her. She repelled him passionately, 
facing him with gleaming eyes, and lips white 
with anger and disgust. He was surprised at 
first, then angry; but she spoke to him ina 
way that cowed, and finally almost made him 
ashamed of himself. He even went so far 
afterward as to try to knock a fellow down 
for speaking disrespectfully of “ Neelie.” For 
her own part, she locked herself into her room, 
and cried tempestuously for half an hour. 
Then she spent a still longer time in lying 
with her heated face upon the pillow, review- 
ing the incidents of her life since Bressant 
had entered into it. He was the superior of 
any man she had met before or since; she 








was sure of it now; it could no longer be 
called the infatuation of inexperience. She 
took herself well to task for the recent laxity 
and imprudence of her conduct, did not spare 
to cut where the flesh was tender, and re- 
solved never again to lay herself open to 
blame. 

This was very well, but the mood was too 
strained and exalted to be depended upon. 
Cornelia got up from the disordered bed, put 
it to rights again, washed her stained face 
carefully, rearranged her hair, and went down- 
stairs. All that afternoon she was cold, grave, 
and reserved; inquiries after her health met 
with a chilling answer, and her friends wisely 
concluded to leave her malady, whatever it 
were, to the cure of time. As dinner pro- 
gressed, Cornelia began to thaw. When Mr. 
Grumblow, the member of Congress, request- 
ed her, with solemn and oppressive courtesy, 
to do him the honor of taking a glass of wine 
with him, she responded graciously ; and, as 
the toasts circulated, she first looked upon 
her ideal resolves with good-humored toler- 
ance, and then they escaped her memory alto- 
gether. She became once more lively and 
sparkling, and carried on what she imagined 
was a very brilliant conversation with two or 
three people at once. By the time she was 
ready to, retire, she had practised anew the 
whole list of her lately-abrogated accomplish- 
ments; and she wound up by picking the 
French novel out of the corner into which she 
had disdainfully thrown it twelve hours pre- 
vious, reading it in bed until she fell asleep, 
and dreaming that she was its heroine. And 
yet she had not forgotten to wind up Bres- 
sant’s watch, and put it in its usual place 
under her pillow. 

It might seem strange that his memory 
should not have kept her beyond the reach 
of deleterious influences. But a young girl’s 
love is any thing but a preservative, if it shall 
yield her, in any aspect, other than such pure 
and delicate thoughts as she would not scru- 
ple to whisper in her mother’s ear, or to ask 
God’s blessing on at night. Should there be 
any circumstance or incident, however seem- 
ingly trifling and unimportant, in her remi- 
niscences, which nevertheless keeps recurring 
to the mind with a slight twinge of regret—a 
feeling that it would have been just as well 
had it never happened—then is love a danger- 
ous companion. Gradually does the trifling 
sport grow upon her. In trying to justify it, 
she succeeds only in lowering the whole idea 
of love to its level; and, this once accom- 
plished, in all future intercourse with her 
lover she must be undefended by the shield 
of her maidenly integrity. And not all men 
are great enough not to presume on woman’s 
weakness, even though it be that woman to 
assert whose honor and purity they would 
risk their lives against the world. 

Some such quality of earthiness Cornelia 
may have felt in the course of her acquaint- 
ance with Bressant, preventing her love from 
ennobling and elevating her. Alas! if it were 
so. If she cannot draw a high inspiration 
from the affection which must be her loftiest 
sentiment, what shall be her safeguard, and 
who her champion ? 

In the course of ten days or a fortnight, 
Aunt Margaret announced that the condition 








of her head would admit of travelling, and 
the long-expected tour began. But the more 
important consequences of Cornelia’s fash- 
ionable experiences had already happened. 


—_——\e— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SOPHIE’S CONFESSION. 


Sopnie did not stay long in the invalid’s 
room after the awakening they had under- 
gone with respect to one another. She went 
instinctively to her father’s study, and, enter- 
ing the open door, kissed the old man ere he 
was well aware of her presence. He took her 
affectionately upon his knee, and hagged her 
up to him with homely tenderness. 

“My precious little daughter!” quoth he, 
“what would your old father do without 
you?” 

“Am I so much to you, papa?” asked 
she, with her cheek resting upon his shoul- 
der. 

“Very much—very much, Sophie; too 
much, perhaps! for I don’t see how I could 
bear to lose you.” 

“Do you mean, to have me die, papa ?” 

“How is your sick boy getting along?” 
returned the professor, clearing his throat, 
and not seeming to hear his daughter’s 
words. 

Sophie caught a breath, and paled a little 
at the thought of the news shg had to tell 
about the sick boy. Her father bad just told 
her she was precious to him, and she felt that 
to be married might involve a separation vir- 
tually as complete as that of death, and per- 
haps harder to bear. But, again, she needed 
his sympathy and approval; and sooner or 
later he must hear the truth. She was not, 
perhaps, aware that etiquette should have 
closed her lips upon the subject until after 
Bressant had spoken to the professor; at all 
events, she had no intention of delegating or 
postponing her confidence. 

“ He seemed quite well when I left him.— 
I have been having a—talk with him, papa.” 

“ He begins to show the effects of being 
talked to by you, my dear. You're a wise 
little woman in some ways, that’s certain! 
and have done him good in more ways than 
one,” said papa, with parental complacency.” 

Sophie shrank at this, remembering how 
lately she had fed herself with the same idea. 
She had learned a great deal about herself 
since discovering how little of herself she 
knew. 

“He is a—man!” said she, trying to 
throw into the word an expression of its best 
and loftiest meaning. “I can do very little 
to help him.” 

“Hope to see him a man some day, my 
dear,” returned the professor, gathering his 
eyebrows. “Has a great many faults at 
present. Why, in some respects, he’s as ig- 
norant and inexperienced as a child. Very 
one-sided affair still, I fear—that soul of 
his!” 

“ One-sided, papa ?” 

“Yes; don’t believe it would carry him 
very far toward heaven as it is now,” said 
the old gentlemen, whose severity of judg- 
ment was cultivated in this instance a8 @ 
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preservative against possible disappointment. 
“ He needs melting in a crucible.” 

“ What does that mean ?” 

“If you weren’t a wise little woman, as I 
said, I shouldn’t be talking about my pupil’s 
character and management with you, my 
dear. ButI can trust you as well as if you 
were forty; and -here he gave her another 
little hug, which made Sophie feel like a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods. ‘“ Well, now, theoriz- 
ing won’t do a young fellow like that much 
good. He needs something real—that he can 
take hold of, and that'll take hold of him. 
You and I can’t give it him—not more than 
an impetus in the right direction, at any rate. 
But the only thing that can make his future 
tolerably secure—make it safe to count upon 
him (or upon any other man, for that matter), 
is for him to fall heartily and soundly in love, 
in the old-fashioned way, and with a strong- 
hearted, worthy woman.” 

“Oh, papa, do you really think marriage 
will help him to be greater and better ?” 

“It's the only thing for him, my dear,” 
gaid Professor Valeyon; and, although he 
was looking his guilty little daughter straight 
in the face, and at such short range, too, this 
would-be sharp-sighted old man of wisdom 
never thought to ask himself why she blushed 
so. “As soon as he gets well again, I must 
see to getting him somewhere where he can 
have a chance to profit by what we have done 
for him.” 

“Papa,” said Sophie, sitting up and strok- 
ing the old gentleman’s white beard, “ you 
don’t know how happy it makes me to hear 
you think that to love and to be loved will 
be good for him.” 

“So anxious to get rid of him, eh?” 

“No; O papa, don’t you see ? it’s because 
—because I never want to get rid ofhim!” 
and Sophie, catching her father suddenly 
round the neck, hid her face in his linen 
-coat-collar. 

The professor, his features discharged of 
all expression, sat stone-still, looking straight 
before him. Had Death been embracing him, 
instead of his daughter, he could hardly have 
been struck more motionless, Existence, spir- 
itual as well as physical, seemed for a space 
to have come to a stand-still. 

By-and-by, startled at his silence, Sophie 
taised her head and looked at him with 
alarmed eyes. With an effort, he turned his 
face toward her, and smiled as naturally as 
though his mouth had been frozen. 

“Tm an old man, you see, my dear; a 
surprise like this makes me feel it,” he made 
shift to say, in an uncertain voice. ‘“So— 
you're engaged to each other?” 

“We're waiting for you to say we may be, 
papa.” 

“It is right—it is just!” said the pro- 
fessor, solemnly, though still with a sluggish 
utterance. “I sought to glorify God to the 
end of mine own glorification; and lo! He 
hath taken from me my own heart’s blood!” 
Swept off his feet by the profundity of his 
emotion, the ministerial form of speech, so 
ne disused, rose naturally to the old man’s 

ps. 

But presently, the paralyzing effects of the 
shock beginning to wear off, he drew a few 
long breaths, and found himself growing very 





hot. He took out his handkerchief and wiped 
away the perspiration that had gathered on 
his forehead. Then he took his little daugh- 
ter strongly yet tremblingly to his heart, and 
kissed her more than once. 

“God bless you! my darling—my Sophie 
—you’re my Sophie still, if you are in love 
with that—great overgrown rascal—lI’m a 
fool—an old fool !—well—and how long has 
this being going on between you, my dar- 
ling ?” 

Sophie’s heart, which, in the passionate 
tumult of her recent interview with her lover, 
had remained so steady and unfaltering, be- 
gan now to beat with such violence as to im- 
pede her utterance and visibly to shake her. 
She was resolved to show herself to her father 
even as she was. 

“T hardly can say how long, papa—I 
think—I think it must have been a—a long 
time—at least on my side. Oh! I have been 
so false—so false to myself and so unwoman- 
ly!—I have courted him, papa—J, papa— 
think of it! I’ve thrown myself in his way, 
and—-and made him interested in me—and 
talked to him about things that—that no 
one but his mother, or you, should have 
done. Poor fellow! — I’ve forced myself 
upon him, papa—I took advantage of his 
illness and helplessness, and pretended all 
the time I was thinking only of his spiritual 
welfare, and—and not of—of any thing else. 
That was the wickedest part. Aad yet, some- 
how, I deceived myself, too— or, rather, I 
wouldn’t see the truth; and I didn’t know 
—papa, I'really believe I didn’t know that I 
—loved him, till he—till he began to speak 
of it; then it seemed suddenly to fill all my 
heart, as if it had always lived there. For 
I succeeded, papa; I’ve won his love, and 
oh! he loves me so—he loves me so! and so 
I’ve found my punishment in my happiness— 
God is so just and good. The happier his 
love makes me, you see, the more I shall be 
humbled to think how it became mine. It 
is well for me, for I was proud and reserved, 
and full of self-conceit. And you really think 
it will not hurt him to love me, and to have 
me love him, papa?” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” growled the old 
gentleman, testily. “ Hurt him!” 

But the professor was really a very wise 
man, in spite of his occasional blindness ; 
and he refrained from showing Sophie the 
exaggeration and distortion which marked 
the view she took of her conduct. He saw 
it would involve lowering the high integrity 
of her ideal conceptions respecting delicacy 
and honor—hardly worth while, merely for 
the sake of explaining the distinction be- 
tween a trifling piece of self-deception and 
mistaken vanity, and the severe and unrelent- 
ing sentence which Sophie had passed upon 
herself. Meanwhile, every word she had ut- 
tered had been an indirect but none the less 
telling blow upon a sore place in his own 
conscience. It was long since Professor Vale- 
yon had stood so low in his own self-esteem. 

They sat a while in silence, Sophie nes- 
tling up to her father, as if seeking protection 
from the very love that had come to her; and 
he sighed, and sighed again, and coughed, 
and pulled his nose and his beard, and finally 
blew his nose. Then, depositing Sophie upon 





her feet, he got slowly up, stretched himself 
and went for his pipe. 

“Run off, my dear, go up in your room, 
or out in the garden, or somewhere. I must 
be alone a little while, you know ; must think 
it all over, and see how things stand. Be- 
sides, I must step in and see this fellow 
who’s going to rob me of my daughter, and— 
tell him what I think of him. Come, off with 
yout” 

“ You'll be happy about it—you’ll forgive 
us, won’t you, papa?” she said, turning at 
the door. 

The old gentleman shuffled heavily up to 
her, and kissed her on the forehead. 

“God bless you, and God's will be done, 
my darling!” said he; but at that moment 
he could say no more. 

An hour afterward, however, when the 
professor knocked the ashes out of his sec- 
ond pipe, and laid his hand upon the latch 
of Bressant’s door, the expression upon his 
strongly-cut features was neither gloomy nor 
severe. There was a look in his eyes of be- 
nignant sweetness, all the more impressive 
because it made one wonder how it could 
find a place beneath such stern eyebrows, 
and so deeply-lined a forehead. But, cutting 
off an offending right hand, although a bitter 
piece of work enough for the time being, may, 
in its after-effect, work as gracious a miracle 
in an older and more forbidding gentleman 
even than Professor Valeyon. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





WHAT CAME OF THE FIRE. 


NCLE DASHAWAY rode over to Daisy 

Lodge in his trim little carry-all. Aunt 

Hannah was sick, he said; had beea ailing 
for a week, and she wanted me. 

“But what shall I do with my guest?” I 
asked, “standing out there in the sunshine, 
ankle-deep in red clover.” 

“Your guest! I didn’t know you had one,” 

“Yes, my old friend, Blanche Heath ; don’t 
you remember her ?” 

“Blanche Heath? I think I do,” he said, 
hesitatingly, a curious, amused expression in 
his face, and the color came to his chek; 
“that wild little thing who rode Deacon 
Hide’s horse that time—oh, yes, yes.” 

“But, Uncle Dash, that was ten years ago,” 
I said; “she was wild then, rather. Well, 
you see I can’t leave her, and I can’t send 
her home.” 

“Bring her to the parsonage; you must 
come, you know; Hannah has set her heart 
upon it.” 

I shook my head. Blanche had been my 
visitor only for two days, and I had invited 
her fora month. Would she go to the par- 
sonage ? would she remember—and here I 
laughed to myself. 

“T suppose I must,” I said at last; “ and 
Pll see what I can do with Blanche.” 

“All right; I’m off to town. At half- 
past three, sharp” —he took out his great 
moon-faced, silver watch—“T’ll be back, be 
ready then; pray don’t keep me waiting.” 

I went into the house in some little trepi- 
dation. Would Blanche accompany me? To 
leave her by herself was out of the question, 
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There had been a time—at least I had fancied 
so—when a word, a look, from Uncle Dash 
had set her pulses bounding, but I feared she 
had never been a favorite of the rector. He 
had only seen the wild, thoughtless girl, who 
sat under his ministrations because it was the 
thing to attend church and behave decorously 
while there. She vexed him with her merry, 
thoughtless ways; her ready laugh and gay 
attire were distasteful to him: the laugh, 
because it was so often out of place ; the dress, 
because he was a man of sober notions, but 
I sometimes thought he liked her witching 
dark eyes, and innocent, expressive face. 

It seemed he did remember her ride on 
the deacon’s horse, a slow, stupid animal, too 
old for active work. Blanche had caught 
him once in the deacon’s pasture, and after 
dressing his ears, mane, and tail, in the most 
ridiculous fashion, with bunches of grass and 
flowers, and long rings of pine-shavings, she 
had sprung upon his back, herself in fantastic 
attire, a long red scarf tied about shoulders 
and waist, her brother’s straw-hat on her 
head, and urged the creature into a trot. Old 
Rosinante became frightened at last, it put 
speed in his lean bones, he began to run, and 
she clung to him, terrified and screaming, 
until the beast stopped short, right in front 
of the rectors study-window. Of course, the 
whole household was there to see, and it was 
a scene for a painter. Poor Blanche came 
home crying With vexation, and declaring 
that she hated ministers of all sorts, they 
never make any kind of allowance for the fun 
in one’s nature ; in fine, she was so thorough- 
ly mortified that she did not go inside the 
church-door for weeks. 

As I entered the sunny little parlor, smil- 
ing over the recollection, Blanche turned 
round with a questioning glance. How the 
golden gleams rippled all over her hair—that 
fine red-brown one rarely sees save in old 
paintings —- and her eyes were sweeter and 
graver than before! Twenty-eight was more 
beautiful than eighteen. 

“If I were a man I should fall in love with 
you this minute,” I said, going toward her, 
and kissing her on the forehead. 

“Tf you were a man, I don’t think you'd 
kiss me that way,” she answered, laughing, 
“but who was it you were talking with ?” 

“Uncle Dash.” 

A rosy flush crept along her cheeks. 

“Oh,” she said, saucily, “the Rev. Dash- 
away Merrifield, I have good cause to recol- 


lect him; he, doubtless, considered me the ! 


one black sheep in his flock.” 

““T don’t believe it,” I said, quietly. 

“Oh, but he did, and I don’t wonder at it 
either, when I look back. Do you remember 
the day he found my Sunday-school exercise, 
and what I had written on the back? I do 
to this day, it was: ‘Dash, Dasher, Dashed, 
Dashover, Dashunder, Dashaway Merrifield.’ 
Upon my word, I saw the corners of his 
mouth curl when he read it, black as he 
looked—but what business had he with such 
a ridiculous name? I know he almost hated 


me for it; in fact, I hated myself, for I had 
set the whole class in a giggle, and you 
couldn’t go a dozen steps after that, any day 
in the week, but you would hear some hateful 
boy rattling it over at the top of his lungs. 





Oh, I don’t blame him in the least for dislik- 
ing me; I am sure I have thoroughly despised 
myself for it ever since. Why didn’t he come 
in?” 

“He was in a hurry, my dear. I spoke 
of you, and he remembered you”—I could 
hardly speak for laughing—‘“‘in connection 
with Deacon Hide’s horse.” : 

““Oh, my goodness! yes, of course he re- 
membered that.” For a moment Blanche 
looked disconcerted ; the soft flush mounted 
to her temples, and she pulled her thread 
earnestly till it broke. 

“That was the one thing I didn’t care to 
be perpetuated in anybody’s recollection,” 
she said, in a low voice. “I never like to 
think of it, nor of the look he gave me that 
night. But it was so ridiculous! Old Rat- 
tlebones in the moonlight, whisking his deco- 
rations as if delighted at having brought ret- 
ribution upon my devoted head. I, with that 
hideous straw-hat dangling over my shoul- 
ders, my curls flying, and everybody in the 
house at the window looking at me. I was 
in such a rage ! and old Grace the cook called 
me a little heathen. Anne, did you ever hear 
of the old minister who was rebuked for levi- 
ty? He said he hoped he loved the Lord, he 
thought he did, but he was afraid the funny 
part of his nature had never been converted. 
That’s my case, precisely. What a ridiculous 
time it was! and your uncle—well, no matter 
what he said; I haven’t forgotten, though 
perhaps he has. However, it settled me for 
a time, didn’t it?” 

“T think you were somewhat more settled 
after that,” I said, laughing at her quaint por- 
trayal ; “ but I have an invitation for you, and 
from Uncle Dash, too.” 

“ An invitation ?” 

“Yes, you are to go to the parsonage with 
me; Aunt Hannah is sick.” 

“And why am I asked there ? ” 

“Why, Aunt Hannah needs me, and I’m 
not going to leave you here.” 

“T go to the parsonage! Indeed I will not ; 
I'll stay and keep house by myself.” 

“You shall do no such thing, that’s de- 
cided; you must go with me; I always had 
my way with you, and I’m not going to give 
up now ; besides, Uncle Dash bade me bring 
you, and I have always obeyed him as if he 
were my father.” 

“T’d like to see myself obeying!” she 
said, with a spice of the old spirit; “it’s no 
use, Anne—I won’t go.” , 

Her cheeks crimsoned, and she began to 
sew as if her life depended upon the comple- 
tion of the work in hand. As for me, I cud- 
dled down beside her, and put my arm about 
her neck, and coaxed her till she gave reluc- 
tant consent; and we went up-stairs together 
to put away the few things we needed in trav- 
elling-satchels. 

“We can come over to Daisy Lodge easily 
enough when we need any thing more,” I said, 
pressing down the top of an old cedar chest 
where I kept what little silver I had. 

“‘T shall need something very soon, then,” 
said Blanche. “I’m not going to stay at the 
parsonage to be haunted by the ghost of old 
Deacon Hide’s horse.” 

She laughed, but her cheeks were aflame, 
and her lips trembled. How was I to know 








that, down deep in her trunk, in a dainty 
crimson case, smiled the lineaments of my 
handsome uncle, and that the miniature was 
painted from memory, she not having seen 
him in all those ten years ? 

At three we were ready, all but hats and 
shawls. I could see that Blanche was ill at 
ease as she sat knitting on the faded green 
lounge—she was never idle. 

“Tt’s a ridiculous notion,” she said, half 
petulantly, “ when I could take care of myself 
so well in this sunshiny little place.” 

“ But I want you for company,” I pleaded. 
“Every moment of leisure I get I shall fly to 
you. Uncle Dash is always head over ears in 
his books; he loves that old study so well 
that I am persuaded he never will look for a 
wife; and there are so many fine women in 
the parish waiting and ready.” 

“That’s always the cry, ‘so many waiting 
and ready,’” she answered, her lips curling; 
‘and just think of the gossips, what will they 
say? Anne Merrifield, I won’t go!” 

“Yes, you will,” said I, quietly, “ because 
you have promised, and we are ready—there’s 
the carry-all, and only a quarter-past three. 
Uncle Dash is more than punctual.” 

Blanche rose and turned hastily from me. 
She was putting her work away when Uncle 
Dash opened the front-door; and, at that mo- 
ment, with her slender figure, brown eyes and 
curls, she looked so like the girl of eighteen, 
as she met my glance, that I was startled. 

“ For pity’s sake, Anne—” The sentence 
was never finished; for the door opened, and 
there stood Uncle Dash, as straight and hand- 
some as ever, with the same kind smile upon 
his lips. His brown face flushed a little. 

“T hardly need to be introduced,” he said, 
with alacrity, and his eyes lingered on her 
beautiful face. 

“Oh, no, you had cause enough to remem- 
ber me,” she answered, airily, giving him her 
hand, her cheeks like blush-roses. “ And I 
have not forgotten—your sermons.” 

His eyes danced for a moment, and then 
he looked grave again. I fancied he thought 
of the moonlight ride, and the deacon’s crip- 
pled horse with his caudal decorations; but 
he said nothing more, and presently we were 
snugly stowed away in the cheerful little car- 
riage. The drive was a delightful one; fields 
rich with grain, the wayside flowers, and the 
trees, just turning from blossom to fruit, 
basked drowsily in the red sunshine. Every 
little cottage on the road was a picture with 
its low, sloping roof, and vines of Virginia 
creeper, and fragrant, yellow-dotted honey- 
suckle. The bees were very busy rocking on 
slender sprays, or flitting from honey to dew. 
The distant homes showed white against the 
living wall of green hill-sides—away off be- 
yond field, slope, and river, the purple top of 
Wampum Mountain blended with the faint, 
mist-like azure of the summer sky, across 
which floated millions of drifting, snow-white 
clouds. 

Now and then a yellow-haired child made 
a pretty bit of color against the dark opening 
of hall or room; sometimes a rustic maiden 
stood among the flowers, smiling bashfully a8 
she recognized the rector. 

“ Nothing seems altered along this sleepy 
old road,” said Blanche, softly; and I could 
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see that her thoughts were busy with the 
past—“at least nothing but the people. I 
suppose that pretty young woman we just 
passed, in the bright-yellow dress, was a little 
thing in short frocks when I went away— 
what lovely eyes she had!” 

“Yes; that was Tilly Morton; she was a 
slip of a girl, only nine, when you left the vil- 
lage. She is nineteen now, and a wife.” 

“ How old it makes me feel!’ murmured 
Blanche. 

“Yes, you look old,” I answered, demure- 
ly. “I should take you to be almost twenty, 
if I didn’t know you.” 

“Hush! I won’t have any of your flattery 
just as I’m beginning to fancy myself improv- 
ing, too; there’s Miss Hoxie’s little red house 
by the mill-stream, and the bit of a wooden 
bridge.” 

“ Miss Hoxie is dead,” I responded; “left 
all her money to Bessie Trowbridge. Bessie 
is older than you, very rich, and people say,” 
I whispered, “that she worships the very 
shadow of —” TI nodded toward Uncle 
Dash. 

I was not prepared for the look that came 
into the face of my friend. She crimsoned, 
bit her lip, caught nervously at the ribbon 
that confined her hat, and I thought, as I 
turned away, my confusion almost equal to 
her own, that there were tears in her eyes. 
We were silent after that, and Uncle Dash 
pointed out the new mill, the recently-built 
steeple, and the various improvements. When 
we arrived at the parsonage, he helped us 
out of the carriage, and, with the words, 
“Take her into the parlor, Anne,” led the 
horse by a side-path to the barn. 

We stopped a moment in the brown, old- 
fashioned porch, to praise the roses hanging 
in great clusters from trellis and pillar; then 
we went into the wide, cool hall, filled with 
the odor of the honeysuckle that clung to the 
garden-walls. 

“Nothing is changed,” half-laughed, half- 
sighed Blanche, looking at the solid furniture 
and all its sombre surroundings. “Oh, dear, 
how things do need lightening up! Anne, 
Daisy Lodge is paradise to this. How I wish 
you would let me stay there! Its cosey little 
rooms just suited me. I’m going back.” 

“Not to-day, my dear; so try and be con- 
tented,” I said. “Make yourself as happy 
as possible, while I go up and see Aunt Han- 
nah.” 

“Yes, I'll read a cheerful chapter in the 
‘Book of Martyrs,’ ” she rejoined. 

Aunt Hannah was very ill. I saw that at 
a glance. She scarcely lifted her languid 
eyes as I went tow ~~ *-r She was a little 
woman, and the drapery of the great easy- 
chair almost hid her from sight. After a 
languid welcome, she said : 

“T thought I heard another voice.” 

“Yes, aunt,” I replied; “my friend, 
Blanche Heath, was at my house on a visit, 
80 I brought her with me.” 

“Good gracious, Anne! that horrid Heath 
girl!” cried Aunt Hannah, her little yellow 


face puckering in a hundred wrinkles, and | 


the borders of her cap shaking with sudden 
indignation. “I did hope she’d never come 
back. She ain’t a-going to stay, I trust? 
You know I never could bear her.” 





“She must stay as long as I do, aunty,” I 
said, quietly. 

“Of course; you always do have your 
way, but I tell you what, Pll get well in 
a hurry. It don’t suit my notions to have 
her here, a young, wild thing, and your uncle 
a single man. Oh, I understand it all—the 
designing creature !” 

“Now, don’t you worry a bit, Aunt Han- 
nah,” said I, determined not to be annoyed. 
“Blanche is quite sure of being an old maid, 
and I don’t think Uncle Dash will ever trou- 
ble himself to ask any woman to have him. 
Besides, Blanche is even now too young and 
too pretty to be cooped up forever in this 
old-fashioned place.” 

“Humph ! you mean it’s too good for her, 
or you ought to. I don’t forget her tricks, 
or the trouble she brought on folks, calling 
the rector names, riding wild horses, and 
dressing like a circus- woman, the hussy! 
However, as I said afore, you will have your 
way; only there’ll be a talk ; you know what 
a place this is for gossip;” and back she 
sank helplessly, adding, querulously, “ Do 
make me some gruel. I’m starving, and I 
can’t eat a thing that Grace cooks.” 

Poor old Grace! she had outlived her 
usefulness, and Uncle Dash would not for a 
moment hear of changing her for a more 
competent cook ; but in this matter I was as 
helpless as she, for gruel was something I 
could not make. Custards, and pies, and 
bread, and all sorts of ordinary cooking, I 
could manage, but not gruel, so I hurried 
down-stairs to Blanche. She was an adept 
in preparations of that kind, for she had 
lived years with an invalid aunt; so, at my 
request, she went into the kitchen and donned 
one of Aunt Hannah’s white aprons, turned 
her sleeves over the fair, round arms, and 
went to work. She stood over the fire, stir- 
ring in the oatmeal, when Uncle Dash came 
into the kitchen for some paste, and stopped 
short at sight of her. 

“Anne has put me into harness,” she 
said, laughing and blushing. I was looking 
at him, and was conscious of a quicker beat- 
ing of the heart, a strange, suppressed tri- 
umph at the expression in his eyes. 

“ What does it mean ?” I said to myself. 

I looked back at her; her glance was 
fixed upon the white mass she was so busily 
stirring. 

“T see,” said Uncle Dash, resuming his 
usual manner—“ useful occupation ;” took 
down his paste-bottle and went out. 

“What could it mean?” I said to myself 
again, energetically, for I was puzzled. 

“ Just like all the men,” laughed Blanche, 
a little contemptuous fling in her manner; 
“if a woman is only useful!” 

“T hope you don’t think we were born 
merely to be ornamental, my dear ?” said I. 

“T don’t know—perhaps,” she answered, 
pettishly ; “‘ there—the gruel is made.” 

I carried it up to Aunt Hannah in the 
best china bowl. It was “delightful; just 
the flavor exactly ; just what she had been 
wanting so long. What a treasure I was! 
and now she was sure she should get well, 
for nothing had tasted like that gruel. Why, 
where did you learn how, my dear—you were 
never sick or with sick people ?” 





She was at the last spoonful now, so I 
gathered courage to say, as I took the bowl 
and turned away, that I never made a dish of 
eatable gruel in my life—that .Blanche Heath 
made it. 

Her face relapsed into wrinkles. 

“Wouldn’t a touched a mouthful if I'd 
known it,” said Aunt Hannah, with a dis- 
gusted air ; whereupon, in my small way, and 
with due deference to her superior wisdom, I 
gave her a lecture upon the sin of prejudice, 
and almost won her over to think well of my 
favorite. 

At the tea-table that evening Blanche 
looked charming—not girlish, but youthful; 
and the gentleness of ‘her manner would, I 
was sure, make a pleasant impression upon 
Uncle Dash. I missed the wit and sparkle 
of her conversation, and it was evident she 
felt herself in ¢he presence of one who had 
misunderstood her, and was perpetually on 
her guard. Only once she alluded to some 
little incident that lighted his whole face with 
hardly-suppressed merriment, and I was al- 
most certain he was thinking of “ Dash, Dash- 
er,” ete., but he said nothing, and Blanche 
looked as if she wished herself away. 

“T shall only stay till to-morrow,” she 
said, as we left the table together. “Don’t 
try to keep me; if you do, I’ll run off and go 
home.” 

“Very well; we'll see when to-morrow 
comes,” was my reply. 

Grace, the old cook, came up for orders 
after tea. 

“T’m not past usefulness yit, Aunt Anne,” 
she said to me, “ though my gruel don’t suit.” 

“Now, Grace!” exclainied Aunt Hannah, 
with a reproachful glance. 

“Law, Miss Hanner, don’t mind me,” 
whimpered Grace, who idolized her mistress, 
“I'm past eighty, you know.” She went 
closer to the bedside, and looked wistfully 
down into the little care-worn face. 

“T kissed ye often when ye were a little 
one,” she said, a strange, yearning look in her 
eyes. 

“Kiss me now, Grace; just fancy I’m a 
little one again,” said Aunt Hannah. 

The old woman bent lower, touched Aunt 
Hannah’s forehead with her shrivelled lips, 
and left the room. At the door she turned 
back. 

“The Lord ha’ mercy on us all!” she 
said solemnly, and was gone. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Aunt Hannah, 
in a low voice, “if Grace was going to die.” 

I sat up late that night reading, while 
Aunt Hannah slept. The house was very 
still, as houses in the country are. I heard 
Uncle Dash lock up the house—he always 
carried the key to his study. Twelve o’clock 
struck ; Aunt Hannah still slept. I fell into 
a doze bythe side of the bed. How long I 
had been asleep I cannot tell, but I was rude- 
ly wakened. 

“T had to shake you, dear,” said Aunt 
Hannah ; “there’s trouble—I heard a fright- 
ful scream. What shall we do?” 

I sprang up; the cry was repeated; it 
was the voice of Blanche. 

“ My dear, there’s unusual light; it’s not 
the moon—it’s fire!” screamed Aunt Han- 
nab, sitting bolt upright. “The Lord have 
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mercy on us! and we so far from the 
town.” 

I flew into the hall. The atmosphere was 
stifling. Presently Blanche met me, nearly 
dressed, her eyes wild and glittering. 

“It’s on the study-floor!” she gasped, 
“all that wing is on fire; it has just broken 
out inmyroom. Don’t for the love of Heaven 
open the door! it will feed the flame. The 
smoke made me stupid. If I hadn’t heard 
Grace! O Anne, poor old Grace!” she sobbed. 
“What shall we do? how shall we get your 
aunt out? and where is your uncle? O 
Anne! his sleeping-room is on the study-floor, 
and we have not heard him yet. Surely if 
he had escaped he would have warned us. 
Hark! hear the flames roar! God help us! 
Quick, Anne, we must take your aunt down 
before the fire gets through. O my God! 
what a night!” ° 

We hurried into my aunt’s room nearly 
frantic, Blanche shouting “ Fire!” all the way. 
It seemed to me as if they must hear it at the 
town when her voice sounded loud and shrill 
from the open window. We helped poor, be- 
wildered Aunt Hannah down-stairs, the fire 
following us, undid the fastenings of the par- 
lor-windows, and were soon outside. 

“© Anne! can nothing be saved ? must the 
dear old house go?” cried Blanche, white 


with terror. ‘“ And poor old Grace burned to 
death, and your uncle”—she caught her 
breath. 


I flew round to the wing where the study 
was, half delirious with apprehension. The 
awful, horrible sight! 
that part of the house was a mass of whirling 
red flame. Where, indeed, was my uncle? 
He would not have gone for help, leaving us 
in danger. I was almost paralyzed with dread 
—it had all come so suddenly. Aunt Hannah 
clung to me half fainting, moaning her broth- 
er’s name. 

At that moment the clang of the church- 
bell smote upon the night. 

“They know it now!” cried Blanche. 
“Too late! too late! Hear the fire roar! 
Oh, what pitiless demons the flames are! 
and see how the sparks and brands are fall- 
ing! Carry your aunt to the field yonder; 
poor soul, all is lost!” ; 

Aunt Hannah at these words seemed sud- 
denly to lose what little strength she had; 
between us, Blanche and I bore her out of 
danger and laid her upon the ground. 

“ This is too dreadful!” moaned Blanche, 
whose great tearless eyes were strained and 
bloodshot. “See, now the people are com- 
ing. How it lights their faces up!” she add- 
ed, shuddering. “They can’t save any 
thing—the whole house is in flames—see 
them work! can’t we do something, Anne? 
I shall go mad if I don’t. O Anne, where is 
he?” 

“ Don’t, Blanche,” I said, shuddering, and 
hid my face. 

“T will, I will talk about him, now that 

“he is gone; I will say he was the dearest, 
best, most noble creature God ever made, 
O Anne, Anne, only God knows how I loved 
him!” and, with a cry that embodied all the 
bitter agony of her soul, she fell into my arms 
sobbing and moaning. 

“ Anne, let me take her,” said a voice 
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that sent shudder and thrill through every 
vein of my heart. I turned; there stood the 
rector, and Aunt Hannah was sobbing like a 
child. 

“Blanche, he is here!” I cried, joyfully ; 
“look up, dear, he is saved!” but she did 
not hear me, she had fainted quite away, so I 
placed her in his arms, and he held her close 
to his heart, his lashes wet, his lips quivering 
as from the fulness of his heart, he gave 
thanks to God, and he told me, holding her 
still till more help came, how he had left the 
parsonage stealthily somewhere near the hour 
of midnight and gone over to the church- 
study to look for some missing papers; how, 
after a long search, he had found them, and 
then the whim took him to write, and he 
wrote till the clock in the tower struck one; 
that then he left the church for home, and 
when he had gone a few steps he saw the 
fire, and thought it was in the direction of 
the parsonage; that he ran back long enough 
to give the fire-alarm and then hurried home. 

“Did you hear what Blanche said?” I 
whispered. I had no need to ask; his face 
was a revelation. I learned then that he had 
loved her always—had struggled in vain to 
overcome the love which, to him, seemed al- 
most sin, because, apparently, she was so dif- 
ferent from his ideal—so vain and worldly, 
so far away in heart and mind. Qh, how lit- 
tle he had known of the sweetness, strength, 


; and purity of the merry and true- hearted 


girl! 

Aunt Hannah was carried to Daisy Lodge ; 
Blanche recovered sufficiently to walk there, 
leaning upon the arm of Uncle Dash. 

There’s another parsonage now, and Aunt 
Hannah, who is an invalid still, stays at Daisy 
Lodge with me. She is very fond of Blanche, 
and tells everybody, who will listen, that her 
brother has found a prize in his wife. “ But 
who would ever have thought,” she adds, 
“that a girl so full of mischief would make 


such an excellent woman?” 
Mrs. Denison. 





THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 
IN LONDON. 


NE of the most famous of the great 

painter Hogarth’s famous paintings, is 
a portrait of the founder of the London 
Foundling Hospital—the ruddy-faced, cheery, 
rough-and-ready old master-mariner Captain 
Coram. I was looking at that portrait some 
time ago in the committee-room of the quaint, 
old-fashioned building in Guilford Street, and, 
mentally, I took Master Hogarth by the hands. 
I desired to express my very sincere thanks 
to that great man, because he has left on rec- 
ord the fact that the portrait he painted with 
the most pleasure, the one of all others in 
which he particularly wished to excel, was 
the very portrait hanging before me. And 
no wonder. The man whose features it por- 
trayed was a man among men. A plain, 
simple-minded old sailor, who, in an age of 
violence and selfishness, thought more of 
others than of himself; who, marking the 
profligacy of the times which distinguished 
the beginning of the Georgian era, sought to 
save the innocent from distress, and the 














guilty from reproach, by founding an insti- 
tution which should hide the shame of the 
mother as well as preserve the life of the 
child; who, in the midst of untold difficulties, 
and after seventeen years of persistent la- 
bor, succeeded in a great task, and erected a 
hospital for the reception of exposed and de- 
serted young children, “ after the example of 
France, Holland, and other Christian coun- 
tries.” All honor, then, to Master Hogarth 
for having left to posterity the most perfect 
specimen of his wonderful art in the portrait 
of Captain Coram ; the greater honor to Cap- 
tain Coram himself that his own nobleness of 
character, his pure, unselfish Christian chari- 
ty, should have so won upon the great paint- 
er as to have succeeded in producing a paint- 
ing that, even in Hogarth’s time, was gener 
ally thought the best portrait in the place, 
“notwithstanding the first painters in the 
kingdom exerted all their talents to vie with 
it.” 

There is something exhilarating in the 
sight of that bright little patch of green set 
in the desert of bricks and mortar round 
about old Holborn. A few trees, some flow- 
er-beds, some well-gravelled walks, a huge 
white stone-fronted building built in wings— 
one for girls, the other for boys—connected 
by cloisters, supported by Corinthian col- 
umns—a chapel being the connecting link be- 
tween the two—the whole comprising some 
fifty-odd acres enclosed within walls, is a 
pretty general description of the external ap- 
pearance of the Foundling Hospital in Lon- 
don. It is scarcely necessary to follow the 
foundation through its many vicissitudes; 
suffice it to say that it was established in 
1739, and that the present practice of ad- 
mitting children requires that they be illegiti- 
mate, except the father be soldier or sailor 
killed in the service of his country; that its 
age be under twelve months; that the peti- 
tioner shall not have made any application 
to any parish respecting its maintenance, or 
have been delivered in any parish poor-house ; 
that the petitioner shall have borne a good 
character previous to her misfortune or de- 
livery ; and that the father shall have deserted 
his offspring, and be not forthcoming, that is, 
not to be found or compellable to maintain 
his child. The old practice was, that no 
child was to be admitted above the age of 
two months, and the person bringing the in- 
fant was directed to come in at the open 
gate, ring a bell at the inner gate, deliver the 
child, and not go away until the babe was 
either returned or notice given of its recep- 
tion. No questions, moreover, were to be 
asked of the perso +-*=zing the poor little 
waif. But this Continental European plan 
was found to be productive of great evils, 
and now every mother must attend before the 
Board of Governors and tell her story, and 
inquiries are afterward set on foot in as 
secret a manner as possible to verify her 
statement. Immediately the child is received 
into the house it is baptized, and then sent 
off under the care of a trustworthy nurse into 
the country, to some Kent or Surrey village, 
where a wet-nurse has been provided for it. 
These infants—all of whom have some dis- 
tinguishing mark hung round their neck, 
which the nurse is strictly enjoined to see is 
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always in its place—are regularly inspected 
by a medical man, who looks after their be- 
ing properly nourished and taken care of. 
In connection with this “boarding out” 
system, it is gratifying to find that a large 
percentage survive the maladies of childhood, 
which it is scarcely certain they would have 
done, under the peculiar circumstances of 
their birth, outside the asylum. At the age 
of four the little ones are sent up to the 
hospital, where they are taught, gradually, 
the usual English national school system of 
education. At fifteen, the boys and girls are 
apprenticed—the boys to respectable trades- 
men, the girls to private families as domestic 
servants—and it is needless, perhaps, to re- 
mark that the governors, who look so well 
after their infant prodégés, don’t forget their 
duty to the grown-up boys and girls. They 
make strict inquiry into the character of 
those making application to receive them, and 
they require that regular reports shall be sent 
to the board of the conduct of their wards. 
But these painstaking governors don’t consid- 
er that their responsibility even ends here. 
In fact, each gentleman sitting at the monthly 
meeting in the committee-room of the Found- 
ling Hospital stands in the position of father- 
ly overldoker to fifty children, whom he never 
loses sight of till they die, or he dies. When 
the boys are out of their apprenticeship, 
money is given them to set up in life in some 
small business, or as artisans; when the girls 
marry, if their behavior has been good, mar- 
riage-portions are awarded them. But, should 
girls or boys become crippled or helpless, they 
may remain, for their whole lives, pensioners 
upon the bounty of the institution. So that 
the noble old Captain Coram provided an asy- 
lum not only for the poor little waifs at their 
birth, but a home for them in after-life should 
it please God to afflict them. 

I would most strongly advise all those in- 
terested in the care and education of children 
to look in upon this hospital for foundlings, 
should they ever visit London. I would sug- 
gest, also, that a visit be paid to the chapel 
ona Sunday. Haydn declared that the most 
powerful effect he felt from music was from 
the singing of the London charity children. 
The girls and boys of the Foundling Hospital 
are the very pick of these charity children, 
and are famed for their singing. It is impos- 
sible to describe the beautiful effect of the 
fresh young voices swelling from the pyramid 
of little ones ranged on each side of the chapel, 
and towering to the topmost pipes of the 
grand organ which, we should add, was the 
gift of Handel. That chapel of the Found- 
ling Hospital, during divine service on Sun- 
day, is one of the most lovely sights in the 
world; and, if the man or the woman who 
has listened to the singing of the children 
there doesn’t come away the better for it, 
then there is no such thing in the world as 
human sympathy. This children’s chapel, 
which has now become famous, rose at the 
sound of the glorious music of Handel. It was 
from this organ, his own gift, that he drew 
forth the sublime notes of the “ Messiah.” 
Here he played to entranced thousands, and 
helped, by those gifts which God had so 
abundantly bestowed upon him, to alleviate 
the burdens of his fellow-creatures less abun- 





dantly provided for. By one performance of 
Handel’s, the charity netted over ten thou- 
sand dollars; and I am not so sure but what 
the great composer gave the copyright of the 
“ Messiah” to the governors, by which they 
netted several thousands more. It is most 
gratifying to find that the foremost men of 
those who represented the infancy of paint- 
ing in England were not behindhand with the 
sister art in doing good deeds to the asylum. 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Hayman, Highmore, 
and Wilson, contributed paintings to decorate 
the walls of the court-room, as Handel con- 
tributed his music to the good of the chapel. 
If the Foundling Hospital is indebted to these 
men, as she unquestionably is, for what they 
have done for her, we, in our turn, are in- 
debted to the Foundling Hospital for giving 
the first hint for an exhibition of British art, 
which afterward culminated in that Royal 
Academy which has given to the world so 
many glorious paintings. 

Cartes E. Pasco. 





BERLAPSADES. 


O one could explain it! And, if it had 
been the street-sweeper’s son or rag- 
picker’s brother, very likely no one would 
have cared to explain it! But Bonbon Ber- 
laps! that was quite another affair. 

It was in the year 2500! The world had 
steadily advanced! Even “society” had been 
discovered to be not altogether idea-proof! 
Consequently there were many social changes. 
It was regarded as an axiom, that the simpli- 
city of a thing was in direct proportion to its 
truth and strength. People spoke very much 
as they felt, and often acted with reference to 
what they believed. Flirtations, for example, 
were comparatively unknown. Young men 
and women fell in love with each other, and 
married in Arcadian fashion. Extremes met. 
The fresh simplicity of the young world, and 
the drilled, trained, and organized common- 
sense of the highly-advanced world were, on 
many points, identical. The writings of Trol- 
lope and Thackeray, found in the possession 
of lovers of the antique, were quoted as bur- 
lesques, and the few who maintained that 
these books wer the copies and not the cari- 
catures of their day were ridiculed into si- 
lence. 

In such a phase of existence Bonbon Ber- 
laps’s complaints excited very much such sci- 
entific interest and curiosity as did the first 
case of diphtheria or neuralgia. 

Bonbon Berlaps was a person of impor- 
tance. Republican forms obtained every- 
where, but neither legislation nor culture 
could do away with the natural inequality of 
mem, although their varying gifts were turned 
to better advantage. There were still the 
masses and men of distinction. In right, 
both of his birth and talents, Berlaps was 
ranked among the latter. He had also a fine 
presence! He also inherited money! And, 
although thirty years old, he was unmarried, 
and likely to remain unmarried! A great 
many points of interest to centre in one man, 
even in the remodelled society of the year 
2500! 

His bachelor condition was not due, how- 





ever, to any want of interest in female soci- 
ety. On the contrary, his normal condition 
was this sort of interest—his liking for an 
agreeable woman came as readily as a mush- 
room—but just as surely, when everybody 
settled himself comfortably, and said, with 
a sigh of relief, “ At last Berlaps is really go- 
ing to make a match of it!” the “interest” 
was suddenly succeeded by a blank sense of 
weariness, and puff! ardor, admiration, and 
affection, were gone like the snuff of a can- 
dle! He cared nothing more for the lady! 
No one could explain it. The cause of these 
seizures, as unaccountable and inconvenient 
as those of Tennyson’s Prince, remained a 
mystery, but here were the facts. The blank 
and weariness followed the “interest” as 
surely as a shadow does its substance. There 
was no getting over that; and Berlaps, who 
could make nothing of his case himself, by 
the advice of his friends, finally had recourse 
to the doctors. 

In 1873 a man, who should have consulted 
a physician on such grounds, would very like- 
ly have taken his first step toward a lunatic 
asylum. But, what 1873 must let slip per- 
force as too subtle and intangible to hold, the 
year 2500 could grasp firmly, and analyze or 
dissect. Doctors were called, and prescribed 
successfully for sulks, want of stability, spec- 
ulating manias, scandal-mongering, extrava- 
gance, and similar complaints, and Berlaps’s 
case received immediate attention from the 
most learned practitioners. 

Here arose a difficulty. Berlaps’s disease 
had no precedent, and what are the most 
learned practitioners without a precedent? 
Cripples caught without their crutches! They 
looked wise, and talked vaguely, but Berlaps’s 
case stood where they found it, till one of 
their number, who, being less distinguished, 
was still obliged to do a little thinking, sug- 
gested that Berlaps should keep a diary, note 
his symptoms, and report at the end of three 
months. 

Berlaps took up the suggestion. It was 
not easy to see the connection between a di- 
ary and a gentleman’s liking for ladies; and, 
just at that moment, besides, in his secret 
heart, Bonbon fancied he had found a perma- 
nent cure for his troublesome symptoms in 
the lovely Lucy, in whom he had commenced 
to feel a violent interest. There was a neat- 
~oss, a daintiness, a freshness, a womanliness 
about her inexpressibly attractive. He fan- 
cied her. hanging on his arm, hovering over 
his sick-bed, presiding at his table, and his 
fancy always made a pleasant picture of her. 
Nevertheless, it is so very natural to want 
something for your money, that Berlaps took 
up the suggestion. He bought the diary, a 
splendid affair in Russia leather. 

“ What are you noting there?” asked Miss 
Lucy, spying it. 

“A list of your perfections,” returned 
Berlaps, very much nearer the truth than 
people arg apt to be when answering such 
questions ; for the diary contained little else 
in fact, till one fine morning when he sudden- 
ly found nothing else to add. The old blank- 
ness and weariness were upon him. He strug- 
gled bravely against it, but there was no dis- 
guising the truth. Lucy had ceased to inter- 
est him. 
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Berlaps’s diary acquired an instant signifi- 
cance. He comprehended its prescription. 
Fixed symptoms recurring periodically must 
have a fixed cause, and the diary was the de- 
tective that, sooner or later, would pounce 
upon it. He re-read it anxiously. It consist- 
ed entirely of notes on Lucy, who had proved 
positive perfection up to the 15th instant. On 
that luckless evening Berlaps had asked her 
if she liked “ Moon on Meadows,” a work that 
every refined person must enjoy. Lucy de- 
clared it “ stupid; for her part, she could see 
nothing in it!” then came to an abrupt pause, 
and blushed violently, as her mother shook 
her head disapprovingly at her. Berlaps saw 
the blush and the nod, connected them to- 
gether, and noted them in the diary. On 
the 17th instant Lucy told him artlessly 
that, “since he had spoken of it, she had 
read ‘Moon on Meadows,’ ard liked it very 
much, it was so different from what she fan- 
cied. She must have been thinking of some 
other book when she made that first criti- 
cism.” On the 19th, Berlaps experienced the 
weariness and blank so dreaded. Could it 
be, after all, the subtle recoil of an exquisite 
nature from whatever was false or unlovely? 
The diary argued that way. 

If it is a melancholy idea that one is too 
good for this world, it is not altogether an 
unflattering one. In the light of this new 
explanation, Berlaps found a certain piquancy 
in his trouble unknown to him before. He 
had, besides, a turn for scientific inquiry, and 
was not at all unwilling to originate and solve, 
perhaps, a ne # problem for his century. Hence- 
forth it was not only the gallant, but the sa- 
vant, who went among women, note-book in 
hand, drifting Ronorably passive to his symp- 
toms, only recording them all, and giving each 
young lady a fair chance at him, till the old 
weariness announced the end of her reign; 
and, on the principle of “The king is dead, 
long live the king!” Berlaps installed her 
successor. In each case the modus operandi 
proved invariably the same, and the diary 
never wavered, but pointed steadfastly to one 
conclusion. The finale of each Berlapsade, 
as they got to call Berlaps’s peculiar seizures, 
was invariably preceded by some such melan- 
choly discovery as that made by the help of 
“ Moon on Meadows.” 

Ida confessed, in an unguarded moment, 
that “she detested plain sewing, and lady-like 
pursuits.” May said “people were ‘cheeky,’ 
and things were too ‘thin.’” He stumbled 
on Amy when scolding her little brother, and 
boxing his ears in a furious passion. An ac- 
cidental peep into Belle’s boxes proclaimed 
her asloven. Kate vowed that “she preferred 
her own way, right or wrong, and would be 
ruled by no man.” Nellie promised she would 
give her picture to no one but him, and gave 
one to Jack Merrill. Lettie made people stare, 
and smoked cigarettes. Mollie asked him if 
Dickens was living or dead, and why people 
talked about him. Could Berlaps danbt, could 
the doctors, could anybody doubt, the stern 
ultimatum of the remorseless diary? The 
weariness, the coldness, the blankness felt by 
Berlaps, was simply his moral and spiritual 
recoil from what shocked and pained him. He 
was the average man of the period. His stand- 








ard was the average standard, and, tried by it, 
no young lady could stand the test. 

No one did doubt it, and straightway there 
was a profound sensation. The study and 
culture of human nature was the hobby of the 
age, and its peculiarities, failures, and tri- 
umphs, were watched and recorded with the 
same precision and anxiety as the wars and 
political changes of our own time. Such a 
deficiency as that insisted upon by Bonbon’s 
diary was regarded as a national humiliation. 
Extracts from the diary were copied in all the 
leading journals, with appropriate comments, 
read aloud by taunting, teasing, malicious 
males, hotly contested by indignant women. 
Theories and suggestions were advanced. on 
all sides. Contending opinions did battle. 
The pet subject of magazinists, the resource 
of hard-driven newspaper-men, the text of 
sulky bachelors and churlish husbands, was 
Berlaps’s diary. High authorities got by the 
ears about it. Finally the National Academy 
appointed a day for its discussion, the Acad- 
emy to decide on the victor; after that the 
matter would be held to be settled, The Acad- 
emy was one of the superstitions of the year 
2500. There was no appeal from it. 

The day arrived. A vast and splendid 
audience, representing the fashion and intel- 
lect of the city, were assembled. The debate 
commenced. 

Now, there are few themes that inspire the 
speaker (masculine) with so much personal 
enthusiasm as this of female deficiencies. In 
it he has invested, ten to one, his daily grum- 
ble, his hourly reason for his own short- 
comings. It is his extinguisher for the soar- 
ing ambition of his womankind; his rein for 
the frisky feminine members of his society ; 
his unanswerable retort against all argument ; 
his un-get-over-able reason for the enjoyment 
of his supremacy and prerogative. He is at 
home with the subject, and on the best of 
terms with it; and he speaks with that ardor 
that only personal interest and strong convic- 
tion can supply. Is it wonderful that the gen- 
tlemen of the Academy brought such a storm 
of eloquence, such an array of extracts and 
data, and drew such direful conclusions that, 
before the debate was half over, the ladies 
were past pouting, the men convinced, and 
not a doubt existed in any mcd as to the final 
vote of the Academy? Nevertheless, the year 
°©*™ cherished an almost superstitious rever- 
ence for the possible virtues of that side known 
as the other side of the question; and, at a 
given hour, orators were called for it. There 
was a dead silence for an instant, and then 
arose a lady, Belle Bayadere, one of the ladies 
pilloried in Berlaps’s diary. 

The audience regarded each other signifi- 
cantly. The doctors, in their gowns, smiled 
pityingly. Berlaps moved uneasily, and wifhed 
from his heart for authority to restrain the 
foolish girl from making herself ridiculous. 
She commenced.—You might have heard a 
pin drop. And her very first word disarmed 
criticism. 

“T rise,” she said, with a deep blush, 
“with no intention of haranguing this assem- 


“blage, far less of attempting to refute the 


learned gentlemen who have preceded me— 
such presumption is beyond me—but simply 








to ask a question, knowing that wisdom is al- 
ways gracious to the humble inquirer. I have 
somewhere read that we as often reproduce 
the traits of our remote ancestors as of those 
directly preceding us, I would ask, therefore, 
if it is possible to find, in a man of our day, 
not the peculiarities of his parents or living 
relatives, but those of some forgotten prede- 
cessor, say of the nineteenth century?” 

By common consent, all eyes turned at 
once on Dr. Isaac Ichthyosaurus, the Darwin 
of the year 2500. Straightway that gentle- 
man rose, nothing loath, and explained to Miss 
Bayadere, to the audience, to the reporters, 
to ignorance in general, sitting at his feet. 
He began with the Creation, and, omitting 
very little on the way down, wound up with 
an appeal to the Future that ought to have 
made that abstraction shake in its buskins, 
and sat down in such a blaze of glory as is 
due to a man who has taken a whole hour to 
say “Yes,” and called heaven, earth, and the 
sea, to witness it. 

The audience turned once more toward 
Miss Bayadere. That young lady, who had 
listened with modest deference, resumed, with 
an engaging smile, that somehow made Ber 
laps horribly uncomfortable : ' 

“ After the admirable and exhaustive argu 
ment you have just heard, I have hardly cour- 
age to mar the effect on your minds by add- 
ing another word of my own; ‘and yet, in 
the interests of science, I venture on one 
more question, knowing that often the fool 
and the child stumble, from absolute igno- 
rance, on the solution that the wise man has 
sought in vain. In those ancient burlesques, 
known as the novels of Trollope, Thackeray, 
Reade, Mrs. Edwards, and many others, my 
tutors tell me, are to be found, glancing 
through the satire, a very fair record of the 
manners and customs of their time; and, to 
my astonishment, these authors repeatedly 
describe the strange symptoms that are now 
peculiar to Mr. Berlaps,.and that we call 
Berlapsades, under the name of Flirtations, as 
every-day occurrences, and common to the 
majority of young men. As Dr. Ichthyosau- 
rus has just proved the extreme probability of 
such a case, shall we not suppose that, among 
this majority were some of Mr. Berlaps’s an- 
cestors, and that Mr. Bonbon Berlaps’s trou- 
ble is an inheritance from some nineteenth 
century Berlaps? If this seems reasonable 
to you, we have at hand, I think, a sure 
means, with Mr. Berlaps’s consent, of proving 
or disproving the theory. In the nineteenth 
century, a flirtation piqued the curiosity, 
flatterei the vanity, and engaged the love 
of amusement; but, when the friendship ad- 
vanced to the place where it must take the 
name and responsibilities of love, it ceased, 
because an impossibility was demanded. Love 
exacts tribute from the whole nature, and 
that was yielded already, to serve stronger 
passion, or overmastering thought, holding 
unsuspected posse4sion. The crowning glory 
of our scientific progress has been the inven- 
tion of the Pensograph, by which any individ- 
ual can stand face to face with the portrait 
of his ruling thought or passion, and study it 
at his leisure. Now, what I would suggest is 
simply this: if the principle of Berlapsades 
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and Flirtations is the same, and Mr. Berlaps 
consents to be pensographed, the Pensograph 
will settle the matter beyond a doubt.” 

The audience shouted, “A Pensograph ! a 
Pensograph!” Berlaps grew scarlet. Miss 
Bayadere, quite unmoved, looked toward the 
learned doctors, waiting their assent, as if 
there were not as much curiosity under their 
silk gowns as under those of the ladies (only 
the professors call it science), and she were 
not certain of their consent, the sly, malicious 
creature! The pensographic apparatus. was 
brought into the hall, and arranged on the 
stage. I make no attempt to describe it! 
The mental and scientific conditions of our 
day are such that description would be im- 
possible ; enough, that its results were given 
in pictures, and that these results had been 
proved by numerous scientific tests to be ac- 
curate, and the exact likeness of the person 
or thing best loved, or the idea, that ruled 
the individual pensographed. If Berlaps had 
wished, opposition would have been useless, 
and, to tell the truth, he himself was not a 
little curious. The audience awaited the 
end with hushed attention. The professors 
watched the process closely, as men respon- 
sible for the transaction. Miss Bayadere 
stood, quiet as before, till the artist drew 
out the plate, and, glancing at it, handed it 
to her, with a slight smile. Glancing in her 
turn, she smiled also, and then, in clear? tri- 
umphant tones, that rang through the whole 
building : 

“What is good,” she said, “is only ex- 
cellent, while we do not compare it with 
what is better; and here lies the secret of 
Mr. Berlaps’s perplexities. He loves already! 
Here is his ideal! and, when we behold it, we 
can no longer wonder that all others failed 
to satisfy him, and brought him only weari- 
ness and a blank!” 

She held up the plate. The audience 
looked and roared, the ladies darting mean- 
while malicious glances at the unfortunate 
Berlaps, ready to sink through the platform, 
out of the public view. Even the professors 
shook with laughter. On the plate glowed 
an engaging likeness of—Bonbon Berlaps 
himself. Bonbon Berlaps’s ideal was—Bon- 
bon Berlaps ! 

Louise E. Furniss. 





OUR NORTHERN ORCHIDS. 


HY are we not generally better ac- 
quainted with this curious and beau- 

tiful group of plants? Why do we not of- 
tener attempt the cultivation of these sylph- 
like flowers, which, in wonderful loveliness, 
frequently outrival many of the exotic favor- 
ites of our conservatories? The hardiness 
they display in sustaining the severity of our 
semi-arctic winters leaves but little to be said 
on that point. A large number of these 
plants are provided with bulbs, others with 
fleshy, creeping rootstocks and roots of thick 
fibres, and their removal from their native 
haunts is, in most cases, easily accomplished. 
The chief difficulty in the way of their suc- 
cessful cultivation is the affording them the 





favorable conditions for their development. 
The best way to attain the desired result is 
to study the surroundings of the orchid, and 
its methods of growth in a state of nature; 
and then, as nearly as possible, comply with 
the particular habit of the plant. 

Like the ferns, most of the orchids com- 
monly choose some secluded and picturesque 
spot for their habitation. The shady depths 
of damp old woods are a chosen abode with a 
large number of species; others prefer a bog 
or marsh; while a few are of a parasitic hab- 
it, growing on the roots of trees. The showy 
orchis (Orchis spectabilis, Lindl.) loves the 
rich, dark mould in beech and maple woods, 
sending up in May its spikes of exquisite 
purple-and-white flowers. One who had not 
seen the peerless calypso might well say, 
“There is no more faultlessly - beautiful 
flower!” And, I confess, my admiration for 
the latter often wavers toward the more 
chaste loveliness of the former. The rare 
combination of coloring in the calypso, to-. 
gether with the peculiar and elegant shape of 
its corolla, will, however, with most persons, 
decide the point in favor of this “nymph of 
the cedar-groves.” How matchless the deli- 
cate purple of its petals, maculated with a 
darker purple, and in such fine contrast to 
the golden yellow of the lip! Though the 
calypso has been considered a very rare plant, 
I have seen it rather abundant in the forests 
along the shores of the Great Northern Lakes, 
and particularly remember finding it in un- 
common luxuriance at the foot of the Porcu- 
pine Mountains, on the south shore of Lake 
Superior, in a dense cedar-grove, where the 
trees were of great age. The bulbs, as usual, 
rested in a bed of moss. The flowers, I no- 
ticed for the first time, had a faint odor, re- 
sembling that of the hyacinth. 

Others of the bulbous species are the very 
handsome arethusa, with fragrant rose-purple 
flower, sometimes two inches long; the ca- 
lopogon, so named from its beautiful beard, 
in which the club-shaped hairs are of yellow, 
purple, and white, the blossom having a per- 
fume resembling orris-root; and the aplec- 
trum, sometimes known as the Adam-and- 
Eve, with its coriaceous, many-plaited leaf, 
lasting all winter, and round bulb, produced 
every year, the old ones remaining connected, 
not entirely decaying for two or more years, 
so that several half-shrivelled bulbs are often 
found strung along the root. I have culti- 
vated the aplectrum in the house in pots, 
though I have not induced it to blossom, 
which is not remarkable, as it is a shy bloom- 
er. I have seen it flower on being taken up 
in the spring and brought into the house in 
the moist black mould it invariably prefers. 

The large group Habenaria has a number 
of very showy members. Among them are 





the purple-fringed orchis, quite common, and 
very attractive, sometimes rising to a height 
of two feet, and with its flowers in a dense 
spike four to seven inches long; the white- 
fringed orchis ; the yellow-fringed orchis ; the 
great purple orchis; and last, but not least, 
the round-leaved orchis (Habenaria rotundifo- | 
lia, Lindl.), with its white flowers finely marked 

with purplish-crimson spots. All of these are | 
fond of swampy or moist places, though most | 


of them are found to flourish on alluvial 
banks. 

A singular genus is the coral-root, named 
from the wonderful resemblance of the para- 
sitic root to a branch of coral. One species, 
the Macrei, though rare, is quite handsome. 

Of the Goddyeras, generally known as- 
rattlesnake plantains, we have three species 
in our woods, and, though the white flowers 
are not remarkably attractive, yet the beauty 
of the leaf, which is of elegant form and cus 
riously reticulated with white, will not fail to 
call attention to it wherever seen. I know 
of their having been grown with success in 
hanging-baskets. They love rich soil, like 
almost all the tribe. ‘ 

Others of these interesting plants are well 
worthy of notice, and a fuller knowledge of 
them would, I am convinced, result in adding 
several exquisitely-beautiful forms to the list 
of our cultivated flowers, 


Henry GILiman, 





EXORCISM. 


H, poor, pale face! Why will you come 
between me 
And the bitter and heavy purpose of my 
heart ? 
Face, like the face of him who hath forgotten 
me, 
You vex my soul, and I summon you to de- 


part. 


Let me alone, pale face, we are divided. 
There’s an end of the loving betwixt him 
and me. 
My heart can never excuse away his falseness— 
I never will smile upon you—let me be! 


You are not his face; albeit, you are so like 
him, 

As he used to be, in the sweet time, long 
ago. 

The same sad eyes, so large, and so full of lov- 


ing; 
And the mouth that kissed, and clung, and 
would not go! 


The same pale face! Always to mine uplifted, 
Till I, pitying, took its wanness betwixt my 
hands; 
And out of my fingers made for it a framing 
Of tenderest white and ruddily-tinted bands. 


I wonder, now, that you linger here to vex me. 
’Twere a little thing that you should let me 
rest ; 
Since I know, pale face, that Iam forgotten— 
forgotten ! 
And Iam ashamed to say that it is not best. 
Ah, poor, pale face! 1 know you now, for the 
mirage 
Of my heavy misery, pluralling itself. 
Sometimes the page, black-lettered, comes be- 
fore us, 
Though the book be closed and lying on the 
shelf. 


His face—not as it is, but as I’d have it— 
If I could look through the sibyl’s magic 
glass ; 
Into the quiet street in that gray old city, 
And a door should open and I should see him 


pase! 
Howarp GLYNDOR, 
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A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 











( N the banks of the Rio Grande del Norte, | 


which forms the boundary-line between 
the United States and Mexico, some thirty 
miles from its mouth, are situated upon oppo- 


site banks of the river the cities of Matamo- | 
The former in its in- | 


ras and Brownsville. 
ception was one of a cordon of forts or pre- 
sidios, as they were called, established by the 


Spanish Government in the early part of the | 


eighteenth century, ostensibly with a view to 
civilizing and converting the Indians. These 
forts extended from Chihuahua along down 
the line of the Rio Grande at intervals of 
_ about two hundred miles*to its mouth. They 
were, in fact, military colonies, and large 
grants of land and other inducements were 
offered to the soldiers composing them. 


priesthood, mostly Jesuits. Intermarriages 
with the natives were encouraged, and, while 


doubtless the primary object of Spain was to | 


extend her power and increase her wealth, the 


conversion of the Indians to Christianity was | 


searecly secondary. In 1750 the place was 


known as Ranchos de los Esteros, and was | 
situated on what is now the Texas side of the | 
Daring that year one of the fre- | 
quent freshets in the river swept away most | 


Rio Grande. 


of the houses, and, in rebuilding, the present 
site of Matamoras was selected. Subsequent- 
ly, and for many years, with the ideas of no- 
menciiture peculiar to the Spaniards, it was 


They | 
were accompanied by devoted members of the | 


GATHERING FOR THE EXPEDITION. 


known as La Congregacion de Nuestra Sefiora 
de Refugio, and not until 1824, and after the 
independence of Mexico was established, was 
it incorporated a village under its present 
name. In 1835 it was granted a city charter. 

In its origin and early history the Ranchos 
de los Esteros was the scene of constant war 
and bloodshed, and its more pretentious de- 
scendant, Matamoras, has shown itself a le- 
gitimate offspring. There is probably no city 
on the continent, or of equal age anywhere, 
that has been so often besieged, or suffered 
so much from the havoc of war. Its position 
and character as a port of entry for the great- 
er part of the northern frontier of Mexico 
render it of great importance to the ever-war- 
ring factions of that republic, and many and 
fierce have been the contests for its posses- 
sion. Brownsville was the immediate off- 
spring of the Mexican War. Prior to that, 
the valley of the Rio Grande was practically 
sin the undisputed possession of Mexico, and 
inhabited on both sides of the river exclusive- 
ly by Mexicans. There was no recognized 
boundary between Texas and her mother re- 
public, and, if the former laid claim to the 
territory up to the present line, the wide waste 
of sand and chaparral lying between the Rio 
Grande and the Nueces rendered the enforce- 
ment of such claim impracticable. Situate 
on the former river, at various intervals 
amounting to three hundred miles, were the 








cities of Matamoras, Mier, Camargo, and La- 
redo, with occasional small villages, and the 
country between these was thinly settled by 
Mexicans, gathered in ranches, at the head of 
which was generally an old patriarch, the 
owner, to whom all yielded a ready submis- 
sion. Corn and vegetables only, sufficient for 
home consumption, were raised, and immense 
herds of cattle, horses, and asses, and flocks 
of sheep and goats, ranged over vast leagues, 
unhampered by enclosures, protected and 
guarded by the vagueros of the respective ran- 
cheros. As with all of the shepherd classes, 
the habits of the people were extremely sim- 
ple. Their education was limited to horse- 
manship, throwing the lasso, the use of arms, 
and other accomplishments peculiar to their 
mode of life. Their chief pleasures were 
dancing and gambling. They were strongly 
attached to the Church, of undoubted piety, 
extremely immoral, and of the intensest pa- 
tiotism. 

The war between the United States and 
Mexico came like a revelation of evil to these 
simple-minded people, almost as much ex- 
cluded from the outside world as were for- 
merly the Japanese; and its termination left 
behind, among a portion of them, a legacy of 
bitter hatred toward the Gringos, as Ameri- 
cans were styled. 

Following the establishmént of peace and 
the boundary-line of the Rio Grande, a con- 
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siderable number of Americans who had been 
soldiers, and others, adventurous spirits op- 
posed to the restraints of civilization, settled 
on the Texas side opposite Matamoras, and 
at various points on the river. These were 
increased as the years passed on, stock-rais- 
ing was extensively adopted by them, and the 
Anglo-Saxon population soon exercised a con- 
trolling influence. They commingled readily 
with the natives outside of the cities and 
villages, habituated themselves to their mode 
of life, intermarried with them, with and more 
often without the aid of the priest, and in the 
main. entertained friendly relations with them. 
There was, however, a bad element on both 
sides. Among the Mexicans were those who 


could not forget the shame and bitterness of 

‘ their great defeat, and among the new-comers 
were found plenty ready, by their acts of in- 
justice, to intensify these feelings. 

Both the Mexican and Texas sides of the 
river being remote from their respective seats 
of government, little care could be exercised 
over them, and the prejudices of officials were 
naturally with their own people. The rude 
courts of justice established on either bank, 
consequently afforded small protection to those 
of the opposite nationality. In the unsettled 
condition of society peculiar to border-life, 
everybody went armed; murderous encoun- 
ters became frequent, and matters went on 
from bad to worse until representatives of 
each race had banded themselves together, 
and a condition of actual warfare existed. 








At the head of the Mexicans was the since 
famous Juan N..Cortina, now a major-general 
in the Mexican service, and “ the well-tried 
and much-beloved friend” of the late Presi- 
dent Juarez. His ideas on certain subjects can 
be gathered from his habitual remark when 
defending his actions: “ The war still exists. 
I did not sign the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo.” Cortina was born on the Texas side 
of the river, not far from Brownsville, on a 
ranch which is stlll in his possession, or that 
of his family. He became early celebrated 
among the young rancheros of the valley for 
his ability and address, and, in the war ex- 
cited by the antagonism which arose between 
the new-comers and his people, he soon as- 
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CROSSING THE STREAM. 


sumed the position of leader. He organized 
a large body of men, mounted them on the 
fleet, hardy mustangs of the country, armed 
them with the best weapons attainable, and 
from that day, and during a period of fifteen 
years, he has made war upon the persons and 
property of American citizens. He has been 
amenable to no law, and always defended and 
protected by the Mexican Government, which, 
with diplomatic shrewdness, has evaded all 
responsibility for his actions, while advancing 
him to high position in its service. 

In 1859, what is known as the Cortina 
War broke out. The United States troops 
were, for the most part, withdrawn from the 
Lower Rio Grande at this time, leaving only 
a few soldiers and a battery of artillery. 
Cortina took advantage of the situation, and, 








gathering his clan, laid regular siege to the 
city of Brownsville, and for more than six 
months her citizens were in the trenches 
holding him at bay. At the end of that time, 
he was attacked and driven off by a combined 
force of citizens and Texas Rangers under 
Colonel John §. Ford, and a section of ar- 
tillery under Lieutenant Langdon. His follow- 
ers meanwhile had made desolate the country, 
murdered the men, violated the women, taken 
the children into captivity, and captured or 
destroyed a great amount of property. He 
was pursued and driven into Mexico, and the 
Americans, after skirmishing on the banks 
of the river for one day, became so exas- 
perated that they crossed over and attacked 


and defeated him on his own soil. This 
aroused the authorities in Matamoras, who 
had remained neutral during the siege, and 
troops were dispatched to the scene of action. 
In confronting the Americans, they were so 
stationed that they could act in conjunction 
with the remnant of the bandits, and it has 
always been charged that the only object of 
the Mexican commander was to shield Cor- 
tina from the consequences of his acts, Near 
the Rancho las Palmas an adjustment was 
made, and the Americans withdrew. It was 
promised that Cortina should be restrained in 
future, but no efforts in that direction were 
ever made. All this time depredations upon 
the stock-ranches of Western Texas were 
going on, and thousands of cattle were being 
siclen and driven across the Rio Grande. 
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The Confederate War, which made the 
Rio Grande an outlet for cotton, populated 
the entire valley, and, together with the War 
of Intervention in Mexico, put a stop to these 
depredations for a time, but they were re- 
newed at its close with increased vigor, and 
in despite of the debt of gratitude which 
Mexicans then owed to this republic. 

In 1865 the work of robbery and murder 
recommenced, and, during the occupation of 
the line by the Twenty-fifth Army Corps un- 
der General Godfrey Weitzel, many officers 
and others were ruthlessly shot down, while 
passing through the dense chaparral peculiar 
to the country, by the followers of Cortina. It 
was not unusual at this time to find the body 
of some unfortunate person, horribly muti- 
lated, hanging to a tree head downward, a 
victim to the hatred which these bandits felt 
toward Americans. 

Though Cortina was first upon one side, 
and then upon the other, during the War 
of Intervention, and rendered no service to 
either, the liberal government. advanced him 
from one high position to another. He was 
at one time Governor of Tamaulipas, by ap- 
pointment from Juarez; brigadier- and then 
major-general; and finally, as though to fa- 
cilitate the great object of his life, he was 
made commander of the line of the Bravo, 
which gave him entire control of the country 
on the Mexican side of the boundary, for a 
distance of three hundred miles. Almost 
simultaneous with this appointment, the Twen- 
ty-fifth Corps was withdrawn, and only a regi- 
ment of white troops left to guard and protect 
the country opposite him. From the extent 
and nature of the line, this force was power- 
less, and the depredators began operations op 
a scale more extensive than ever before. 

The bands which set out upon these ma- 
rauding excursions number from fifteen to 
fifty. Their habit is to assemble at some 
ranch near the bank of the river, where the 
route to be taken, and the ranch from which 
the cattle are to be gathered up, are decided 
upon. Arrangements are also made to have 
assistants at the river 5n their return, in or- 
der that the crossing may be accomplished 
with the least possible delay. The men are 
mounted on the fleetest horses, armed with 
the most approved weapons, and are usually 
under command of some officer in the service 
of Cortina, whom they are accustomed to 
obey. They cross the river with their equip- 
ments in small boats, swimming their horses, 
and, on reaching the Texas bank, find near at 
hand some ranch inhabited by Mexicans, 
whose sympathies are entirely with them, 
and the head-men of which are included in 
the original arrangements made for a speedy 
crossing. Here they saddle up, and, with 
the best wishes of those left behind, strike 
boldly into the interior. 

To a proper appreciation of their move- 
ments, the character of the country over 
which they pass must be considered. There 
is extending from the river, a distance of 
from ten to twenty-five miles, a dense growth 

of stunted vegetation, known as the chapar- 
ral. Through this are roads and bridle- 
paths more intricate than the Cretan Laby- 
rinths, and yet perfectly well known to the 
bandits. Any attempt at leaving these, even 


in a comparatively open section, brings the 
horseman into a growth of cactus, the sharp 
thorns of which penetrate the animal’s legs, 
causing him to recoil and refuse to proceed. 
Beyond the chaparral are low prairie-lands, 
which are almost impassable in wet weather, 
extending, like a great inland sea, for many 
miles. The grass is of the coarsest texture, 
and the water brackish, so that no cattle feed 
upon them. Farther on is a wide waste of 
sand, having passed which the ranches com- 
mence. These extend over hundreds of 
leagues, the cattle of numerous owners feed- 
ing together, and moving in vast herds in one 
direction or another, from influences which 
vary with the season. In among these dash 
the bandits, perhaps the most accomplished 
herders in the world; and soon the requisite 
number is detached, and on a run toward the 
river. The primary object is to-reach the 
chaparral, which affords such complete con- 
cealment, and an easy trot is kept up by the 
hardy animals until this is accomplished. 
Such routes are selected, when feasible, as 
afford the best supply of water. Once in the 
chaparral, all danger is~ regarded as over; 
the pace is materially slackened, and the 
cattle are allowed to browse and feed on the 
short, nutritious mesquite-grass of the sec- 
tion as they move along. Meantime, those 
left behind have completed the arrangements 
for crossing; and, within half an hour after 
their arrival, every hoof of from five hundred 
to a thousand cattle has crossed, leaving no 
mark behind, save such as can be easily ac- 
counted for. The animals have disappeared, 
and the ranches near, lately scenes of such 
activity, have sunk back into their original 
repose. The scouting-party, following on 
the track of the robbers, finds the men 
asleep, the very dogs snoozing in the sun. 
The women are squatted upon their haunch- 
es under the eaves, engaged in an unmen- 
tionable occupation over the heads of their 
children, gossiping, or rolling the inevitable 
tortillas. Every thing partakes of the accus- 
tomed dolce-far-niente existence. 

If attacked by superior numbers outside 
of the chaparral, the robbers will sometimes 
abandon their prey. But they do this with 
great reluctance, and it is not unusual for 
them to keep up a running fight and -reach 
the bank of the river with a fair proportion 
of their spoils. They carry with them a quan- 
tity of jerked meat, upon a little of which they 
live for days without inconvenience. Their 
horses are accustomed to get only the leaves 
and the grass of the chaparral, and can go 
many hours without water. It is easy to see 
how readily they can evade the cavalry scouts, 
with their halts for feeding, currying, cooking 
coffee and rations for the men, and all the 
lumbering movements of military rule and 
discipline. 

It is hard to estimate the value of the 
cattle which have thus been stolen from the 
suffering stock-raisers of the Lone-Star State. 
It is safe to say it reaches many millions. 
Cortina has stoeked his large ranches on the 
Mexican side from the results of these expe- 
ditions ; the markets of Matamoras, Camargo, 








Mier, and even Monterey and Saltillo, hun- 
dreds of miles distant, have been supplied 


followers. Many of the Mexican officials 
civil and military, have been engaged with 
him in these transactions, and all efforts of 
owners to have their cattle restored have 
met with signal failure, since the authorities 
to whom they appealed were pecuniarily in. 
terested in their retention. Indeed, popular 
opinion in Mexico has all this time been so 
with Cortina that no official dares to interfere. 

During the late revolution under Treviiio, 
Cortina was ostensibly in accord with the 
Juarez Government, while, at the same time, 
having a full understanding with the revolu- 
tionary leader. Though this is usual enough 
in Mexico, it somehow caused him to be re- 
lieved for a time, and he retired to one of his 











by them to the enrichment of himself and 








ranches, where he now remains, living in afflu- 
ence by means of his depredations on Ameri- 
cans, and enjoying the high respect and es- 
‘teem of his countrymen. 





BLUE SKY. 





w= dreary rains have veiled the day 
For many darkling hours, 
Till birds forget their singing May, 
And bees their honey-flowers, 
How bright grows all the earth anew 
If, ’mong the clouds alone, 
A single break of happy blue 
By the dark heaven is shown! 


‘“*Blue sky! blue sky!” we cheerily cry ; 
Our pulses waken new, 

Our hearts, uplifted blithe and high, 
Sing lark-like in the blue. 

Blue sky! blue sky! an open door, 
Though small, may hold the sun, 

And through it watchful Hope once more 
Sees a bright day begun! 


Joun James Piart. 





BREAD. 


HE staff of life among Americans has 
been somewhat disregarded because of 
the affluence of meat. There is an anecdote 
of an Irish immigrant, who, writing to his 
brother in Ireland, through the kindly offices 
of his employer, for he could not write him- 
self, desired that he would tell him that he 
had meat three times a week. ° 

“Why, Pat,” said the scribe, “what d’ye 
mean? Don’t you have meat three times a 
day?” 

“ Ay, faith, so I do, sor, but av I wrote 
the loikes of that to my brudder, he’d niver 
in the worruld belave a worrud of it at all at 
all. He'd think I was decaving him shure.” 

To the American accustomed to a most 
abounding table, no matter in what sphere 
of life he may be, such a disbelief seems 
something incredible; but to travellers who 
know Europe well, and have done something 
more than skim through the hotels of the 
capital cities, it explains itself but too clear- 
ly. Let it be known and realized among us 
that, in many countries, meat very seldom 
comes into the mouth of the peasant. 

Each nation has its national dish. The 
Norwegian and Danish have their rye-pan- 
cakes; the Frenchman his onion-soup; the 
Dutchman his sauerkraut and his cheese; the 
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Italian his maccaroni; the mountaineer of 
the Alps his potato-soup ; but all Europeans 
unite in eating largely of bread. It is to them 
the veritable staff of life, and meat is a thing 
set apart for high-days and holidays, to en- 
hance the*jollity of a wedding, or to support 
the gloom of a funeral. Very often a child’s 
remembrance of its mother’s death will be 
the white bread and the funeral-baked meats. 
Very often a young couple, eating meat upon 
their wedding-day, will not taste it again 
until the great festival of Easter; and it not 
unfrequently happens that marriages are ar- 
ranged for that season, so as to save the 
double expense. The laboring-classes of Eu- 
rope live on bread ; their national dishes are 
either relishes or things for holidays. Pounds 
of bread are consumed daily by men, women, 
and children, and on this fare they work 
hardily and well, and grow up to be stalwart 
and brave, and fit soldiers to fight in any 
cause, however momentous. Hence it follows 
that, in every country, the quality of so essen- 
tial an article of food is carefully guarded by 
legislation. Stringent laws have been enacted 
to prevent adulteration, by heavy fines and 
imprisonment to the offender—fines so heavy, 
in fact, as to altogether deter men from the 
practice. Therefore is it that the bread 
of foreign countries is comparatively pure 
and always wholesome—comparatively pure 
only, because, for the very poor in many 
lands, government has provided a tariff for 
this article much below the value of wheaten- 
bread, and hence it is composed of equal parts 
of wheat and rye. Up in the most northern 
part of Europe, also, to the rye is added bark 
ground to powder, which makes the bread 
somewhat less nutritious, but not at all un- 
wholesome. There are but two countries in 
the world where the baker has free permis- 
sion to make his loaves as unwholesome as 
he chooses. Those, it is almost unnecessary 
to say, are England and America. 

In remote days, travellers who visited 
London noted, with astonishment, how nobly 
the laboring-classes fared, and how generous- 
ly they were waged. One particular writer 
visited the inns down by the river Thames, 
where they had their dinners, and has re- 
corded the long list of viands from which they 
daily made their choice. All kinds of roast- 
meat, all kinds of water-fowl, the flesh of 
deer, of rabbits and hares, fish in abundance, 
great pasties of various kinds, and the whole 
washed down with abundance of strong ale. 
To see the meal of the same class in the 
United States would be to reveal a similar 
state of things; but an inquiry into what the 
same class have in London now would be a 
revelation not by any means pleasant to the 
pride of England. It is a notorious fact that 
the sweating tailors, as they are called— 
those who are employed by Jew clothiers— 
live on little else but bread and tea. Were 
this bread of decent quality, their health 
would not suffer; as it is, they slowly starve 
to death. Again and again has a coroner’s 
inquest recorded the fact that whole families 
have been fed for months together on nothing 
but a little bread and a cup of tea. An au- 
topsy has shown that, on the dead body of 
such a one, there was not anywhere the 
slightest trace of fat. Now bread is of itself 








a most nutritious thing, and, if unadulterated, 
would not only be sufficient to support life, 
but to infuse vigor into the system, and to 
make a man strong and healthy. If, how- 
ever, a baker, undeterred by rigid laws, is 
allowed to take from his flour all the nutri- 
trious substances, and to substitute for them 
things actually injurious in their nature, and 
to top up the mixture by a mineral substance 
meant to make the bread white, but which 
slowly eats away the lining membrane of the 
stomach, then the result of the autopsy is 
not to be wondered at. 

Now, in our own country, adulteration, as 
in England, has full sweep, because the sen- 
timent of the law-makers is biassed in favor 
of the seller, not of the consumer. There 
are three kinds of bread manufactured in our 
large cities—namely, the French, the Ger- 
man, and the American. The French is made 
either in twists, and this is an expensive kind, 
or in rings, or in long staves; the German is 
in bludgeons, about four to six inches in 
breadth, and two feet in length, and the Amer- 
ican is in the ordinary and well-known loaf. 
The French is white and wholesome, but if‘is 
manufactured solely by French bakers, has a 
limited sale, and is known only to the wealthy 
and to French workmen. In New York there 
is a French colony about Broome, Wooster, 
Greene Streets, and the vicinity, and here the 
coarser kind of French bread, that in the 
rings and the staves, will be found in the 
numerous French boarding-houses and res- 
taurants. The specialty of this bread is that 
it is sweet and nutritious, and at the same 
time very light. It is fashioned in thin 
lengths and in rings, simply to make it as 
nearly all crust as is practicable, the French 
being wisely of the opinion that the crumb 
of bread is by no means so digestible. The 
twists are small, and perhaps the most perfect 
bread to be found in the world. They are, 
therefore, monopolized by the wealthy, and 
by restaurants and hotels of the first class. 
The German bread is not white. It is wheat, 
however, but part of the bran is retained, and 
in many cases caraway-seeds are added. 
This bread is dark brown in color, and has 
considerable crust of a somewhat leathery 
character. It has, however, much more 
crumb than the French, to which it is de- 
cidedly inferior, But, then, it is much 
cheaper. It is not wanting in nutritious 
qualities; but, being both coarse and heavy, 
requires tolerably good digestive faculties. 
It is certainly wholesome. There is another 
variety of German bread, known as pumper- 
nickel, which is quite black. It is of a coarse 
variety of rye, is extremely hard—in fact, it 
becomes almost flinty in character if kept for 
a day or so—but it is sweet and well flavored 
and decidedly wholesome, although, liRe the 
other, it demands strong powers of digestion. 
Next comes the American bread, which is 
also of two kinds—an imitation of French 
twists and fancy bread, and the native varie- 
ties, the forms of which are inherited directly 
from the English. The imitations vary in 
quality, some being good and some bad, but 
the regular bread is almost in every instance 
adulterated with substances which are not nu- 
tritious, and mixed with chemicals to restore 
the color. This bread is disseminated through 








nine-tenths of the English-speaking house- 
holds in New-York City, and is at the bottom 
of half the dyspepsia. Meat is so plentiful, 
every table is so lavishly supplied with crea- 
ture comforts and luxuries, that the bread, 
which should be the chief thing, is merely an 
adjunct. Take, for an example, the meals of a 
good boarding-house, where ten to twelve dol- 
lars a week is the rate for single young men. 
At breakfast, plates of bread are arranged 
along the table, with an average of about an 
ounce for each individual, About six times 
as much meat is consumed to this little frag- 
ment of bread. At dinner a thin slice is 
placed on the left hand of every inmate, and 
this is sufficient for a course of soup, for two 
courses of meat, and several varieties of vege 
tables. There is often fruit, but no one 
dreams of eating bread with that, although 
common-sense might tell one that it is im- 
possible to retain the flavor of fine fruits 
without it. But how can Americans care 
to eat bread when it tastes like paper, when 
it has the feeling of sponge within the 
mouth? In the country towns in the State, 
especially near the Genesee Valley, as, for 
example, at Rochester, at Auburn, and at 
Utica, the bread has quite a different flavor— 
a sweet, cakelike taste and consistency, a 
different granulation, and a wonderfully sat- 
isfying quality. A man could live on it, and 
be healthy and do good work. But if he 
lived on our city bread, he would soon be 
starved. Nor is this all. Were the bread 
better, the stomach, which craves incessantly 
for cereals, would be satisfied with it, and 
would not be poisoned by the national pies 
which, in consequence of their form of con- 
struction, are simply masses of raw, greasy 
dough, so that another channel for the en- 
trance of dyspepsia would be cut off. 

A great consideration is that of moral- 
ity. The impunity to commit adulteration 
is a terrible sore in the body politic. The 
misdirected ingenuity of able minds is con- 
stantly at work to find out methods of adul- 
teration, until, by subtle degrees, nothing re- 
mains to us that is what we take it to be. 
In this thirst for wealth, the welfare of the 
general public is utterly neglected. Every 
now and again we read of mysterious poison- 
ings, sixty and seventy people half killed by 
eating cheese—a whole household on the 
verge of destruction by a mild partaking of 
pickles, and the like. This often sets fools 
laughing, and is considered by some a good 
jest, but it must make the judicious grieve. 
Let, then, a beginning be made of such of- 
fences. Let the law-makers punish with a 
heavy fine all adulteration of food, and ina 
few years the demon of dyspepsia would nearly 
vanish from the land. Nowhere has God given 
such good gifts to any people as He has con- 
ferred upon us. Here in New York we have 
such meats, such game, such fish, such fruits, 
such vegetables, and such wheat, as were nev- 
er vouchsafed to Roman emperors. But we 
break the force of these blessings, and turn 
them into a curse by our own folly. It has 
been said that a certain cure of dyspepsia 
would make the inventor rich. Here it is, 
without money and without price. Prevent 
adulterations of food, and, above all, of bread, 
the true food of man. To abstain altogether 
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from meat, may not be wise in the present 
condition of human affairs, but it is certain 
that, if ever the time come when meat shall 
be unnecessary, man’s intellectual plane will 
be greatly raised. 

Ropotrne E. GarczyNsk. 
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Selections from New Books and Foreign 
Journals. 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS. 


ROM Anthony Troilope’s “ Australia and 

New Zealand,” just published in Lon- 

don, we quote the following extract descrip- 
tive of the aboriginals in Australia: 


These people were in total ignorance of 
the use of metals, they went naked, they ill- 
used their women, they had no houses, they 
produced nothing from the soil. They had 
not even flint arrow-heads. They practised 
infanticide. In some circumstances of life 
they practised cannibalism. They were and 
are savages of the lowest kind. With refer- 
ence to their cannibal propensities I heard 
many varying stories, but I never heard one 
which accused them of eating white people. 
When they do devour human flesh, it is the 
flesh of their own people. They have laws 
which they obey, or at least used to obey, 
most rigidly. In reference to these two pro- 
pensities, that of eating each other and obey- 
ing the laws, Mr. Bennet gives the following 
details: “‘ A very painfal and striking proof 
of the stringent nature of their laws, the fixed 
character of their institutions, and the great 
pressure upon their means of existence under 
ordinary conditions, is afforded by circum- 
stances which have taken place in the Bunya- 
Bunya district of Queensland. The district 
in which the bunya-bunya tree bears fruit is 
very restricted, and it bears in profusion 
only once in about three years. When this 
occurs the supply is vastly larger than can be 
consumed by the tribes within whose terri- 
tory the trees are found. Consequently, large 
numbers of strangers visit the district, some 
of them coming from very great distances, 
and all are welcome to consume as much as 
they desire; for there is enough and to spare 
during the few months while the season lasts. 
The fruit is of a richly farinaceous kind, and 
the blacks quickly fatten uponit. But after 
a short indulgence on an exclusively vegeta- 
ble diet, having previously been accustomed 
to live almost entirely upon animal food, they 
experience an irresistible longing for flesh. 
This desire they dare not indulge by killing 
any of the wild animals of the district. Kan- 
garoos, opossums, and bandicoot, are alike 
sacred from their touch, because they are 
absolutely necessary for the existence of the 
friendly tribe whose hospitality they are par- 
taking. In this condition some of the stran- 
ger tribes resort to the horrible practice of 
cannibalism, and sacrifice one of their own 
number to provide the longed-for feast of 
flesh. It is not the disgusting cruelty, the 
frightful inhumanity, or the curious physi- 
ological question involved, that is now un- 
der consideration; but the remarkable fact 
educed of an unhesitating obedience, under 
circumstances of extraordinary temptation, to 
laws arising out of the necessities of their 
existence, and the indirect proof afforded of 
the severe pressure on the supply of food 
which, under ordinary circumstances, must 
have prevailed among the aboriginal tribes. 
The strangers dared not, in their utmost 
longing, touch the wild animals, because they 
were absolutely necessary for the existence 





of the tribes to which the district belonged. 
They might eat their fill with the bunya- 
bunya, because that was in profusion, and 
prescription had given them the right to it. 
Such a singular condition of things could 
never have arisen but in an old, over-popu- 
lated country, the laws of which had acquired 
that immutable character which is conferred 
only by immemorial custom.” I myself be- 
lieve this story of the bunya-bunya feast, 
having heard it corroborated by various per- 
sons in Queensland ; but I do not believe that 
cannibalism has ever been general among the 
Australian blacks. 

Their laws, especially with regard to mar- 
riage, are complex and wonderful. Their 
corroborees, or festival dances, are very 
wonderful. Their sagacity, especially on the 
tracking of men or cattle, is very wonderful. 
The skill with which they use the small ap- 
pliances of life which they possess is very 
wonderful. But for years, probably for many 
centuries, they have made no progress, and 
the coming of the white man among them 
has had no tendency to civilize—only a ten- 
dency to exterminate them. 

The question I am now endeavoring to 
discuss is that of the white man’s duty in 
respect to these blacks, and also the further 
question whether the white Englishman in 
Australia has done his duty. There is a 
strong sect of men in England—a sect with 
whom I fully sympathize in their aspirations, 
though I have sometimes found myself com- 
pelled to doubt their information—who think 
that the English settler abroad is not to be 
trusted, except under severe control, with the 
fate of the poor creatures of inferior races 
with whom he comes in contact on the dis- 
tant shores to which his search for wealth 
may lead hit. The settler, as a matter of 
course, is in quest of fortune, and is one who, 
living among rough things, is apt to become 
rough and less scrupulous than his dainty 
brother at home. When this philanthropy 
first became loud in its expression in Eng- 
land, we were ourselves the owners of slaves 
in our own colonies, and the great and glori- 
ous task of abolishing that horror for our- 
selves, so that other nations might afterward 
follow in our steps, had to be achieved. Wil- 
berforce, Clarkson, Buxton, Brougham, and 
others, did achieve it, and it is natural that 
their spirit should remain with those on 
whose shoulders their mantle has fallen. 
When the West Indian blacks were manu- 
mitted, it was felt to be necessary that they 
should be defended and protected. Some 
years since I ventured to express my opinion 
on that matter. Of all the absurdities in po- 
litical economy which I ever encountered, 
that of protecting the labor of the negroes in 
Jamaica from competition was to my eyes 
the most gross. And it appeared to me that 
the idea of training negroes to be magis- 
trates, members of Parliament, statesmen, or 
even merchants, was one destined to failure 
by the very nature of the man. That a race 
should have been created so low in its gifts 
as to be necessarily fit only for savage life or 
for the life of servants among civilized men, 
was a fact on which I could only speculate— 
or hardly speculate; but I could not on that 
account abstain from forming the opinion. 
Since that time negroes, many more in num- 
ber, and certainly upon the whole more handy 
in the use of such gifts as they possessed 
than those in the West Indies, have been 
made free in the United States, and have 
then been put in possession of all the privi- 
leges belonging to white men. The more I 
see of the experiment the more convinced I 
am that the negro cannot live on equal terms 
with the white man, and that any land, state, 
or district, in which the negro is empowered 
for a while to have ascendency over the white 
man by number of suffrages or other causes, 
will have but a woful destiny till such a con- 





dition of things be made to cease. White 
men will quit such land in disgust, or the 
white minority will turn, and rend, and 
trample into dust, the black majority. This 
allusion to the African negro in the Western 
Hemisphere would be out of place here were 
it not that the mantle of which I have spoken, 
resting still on most worthy shoulders, is 
now used—or a skirt of it is used—to cover 
up the nakedness of the poor Australian ab- 
original, The idea prevails that he algo may 
be a membér of Parliament, minister of state, 
a man and a brother, or what not. That he 
is infinitely lower in his gifts than the Afri- 
ean negro there can be no doubt. Civiliza- 
tion among the African tribes is not very 
high, and cur knowledge as to the point 
which it has reached is still defective. But 
where he has come within the compass of the 
white man’s power, he has been taught to 
work for his bread—which of all teaching is 
the most important. The Australian black 
man has not been so taught, and, in spite of 
a few instances to the contrary, I think I am 
justified in saying that he cannot be so taught. 
Individual instances are adduced—instances 
which are doubtless true—of continued ser- 
vice having been rendered by aboriginals; 
but they are so few—so contrary to the life 
of the tribes as any traveller may see it—that 
they do but prove the rule. That dignity of 
black deportment of which one hears not un- 
frequently is simply the dignity of idleness. 
The aboriginal walks along erect through the 
streets of the little town, or more frequently 
in the forest outskirt, followed at humble dis- 
tance by his gin, and does evince something 
of that pride with which wealthy idleness in 
civilized life is able to encounter obligatory 
toil. His sinews are never tired, and torn, 
and stunted, by burdens, and he can go erect. 
He does, in his heart, despise the working 
white man, and he shows in his countenance 
the fact that he has resolved to beg, or steal, 
or eat opossum, and at any rate to be free 
from toil. This so-called dignity has to me 
been the most odious part of his altogether 
low physiognomy. When he has mixed much 
among white men, and has learned that he is 
quite safe in numerous communities from the 
raids which would be made upon him and his 
tribe if he employed himself on cattle-stealing 
at a distance, he exchanges his ferocity for a 
cunning, good-humored impudence, which is 
more revolting than his native savagery, and 
would be more dangerous were it not that he 
ceases to be prolific in this begging, slouch- 
ing life, with trailing gins and dignity of de- 
portment. 

Our friends at home with the philan- 
thropic mantle tell the Australian colonist 
repeatedly that he has taught the black man 
nothing but his vices, and they mean the 
charge to contain the bitterest reproach. A 
man going out among other men gets taught 
what he will learn. The aboriginals have be- 
come drunkards and thieves; and it is said 
of them that they sell their women to white 
men. That there are white drunkards and 
white thieves in Australia is certainly true; 
and no doubt there is immorality in regard to 
women—though in new colonies and thinly- 
inhabited countries such vice is always less 
prominent than in the large towns of an old 
country. But good qualities of living—the 
finer characteristics of manhood—are at any 
rate as prominent in the Australian colonies 
as the bad qualities. Men are energetic, inde- 
pendent, and good to their wives. Women 
are kindly, unexacting, and careful. Why 
have not the black men learned also some of 
the virtues? I assert that. every effort has 
been made to teach them the lessons, as will 
be evident to any one who will reflect of how 
great value would have been their thews and 
sinews if only they could have been induced 
to work. But how can you teach any good 
lesson to a man who will only hold his head 
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erect as he grins and asks you for sixpence, 
ora glass of grog, or a bit of tobacco, or a 
pair of old trousers? If he get the sixpence, 
no doubt he will drink it; with some little 
difficulty, for the law, in its endeavor to save 
the poor aboriginal from learning the bad 
lessons, makes it illegal for the publican to 
sell him liquor. Of course a virtuous publi- 
can obeys the law. But all publicans are not 
virtuous, and so far it may be said with truth 
that we teach the black man our vices. So 
far as the law can protect the black man from 
the learning of vice it has striven to do so; 
but no law in any country was ever efficacious 
to such purpose. 

It is difficult to make intelligible to those 
who know nothing of Australia the strange 
condition of these people, the mixture of 
servility and impudence, of ferocity and good- 
humor, which prevails among them. I heard 
of a gentleman who trained one to be his 
game-keeper—for they learn to shoot with 
skill, and are quick in the pursuit of game. 
At last, confiding in his black game-keeper 
as he would in one at home, he gave the man 
his flask to carry. When he shot till he was 
thirsty, he asked for his bottle. ‘‘ Es massa,” 
said the grinning nigger, handing over the 
empty flask. “Here him is; no noting in 
it.” He was not a bit afraid of his master 
because he had stolen all the drink; nor in 
such circumstances could there be any idea 
of punishing him; you would as soon think 
of punishing a dog for eating a mutton-chop 
you had put in his mouth. It might be pos- 
sible to teach a dog to carry a mutton-chop 
without eating it; and, perhaps, an aborigi- 
nal might be found who, after many lessons, 
would not swallow all the wine. 

Children of mixed breed, of white fathers 
and black mothers, are found, but do not be- 
come a race as they have done in the Western 
world. I have seen and heard of instances 
in which girls so born have been brought up 
as domestic servants, But it seems that they 
always return to the bush and become some 
black man’s gin—or strive to do so. I heard 
of one girl who had been trained to take care 
of children till she was fourteen. She had 
never known savage life, and had become do- 
cile and affectionate. But at fourteen she 
vanished into the bush. In another house I 
saw a girl about fourteen waiting at table, 
and was told that she had made repeated at- 
tempts at escape. I ventured to ask the lady 
by what right she was retained, and how 
caught when she had fled. The lady laughed 
at my scruples as to retention, and told me, 
with a boast, that she could always put a 
black fellow on the girl’s track if she made 
an attempt. Here, at any rate, was some- 
thing like slavery; for the girl was not ap- 
prenticed, nor her position recognized by any 
legal transfer of service. She had been picked 
up, and bred, and fed, and used kindly, and 
was now the possession of the lady. When 
a little older no doubt she will escape and be- 
come a gin. 

I once asked a member of Parliament in 
one of the colonies and a magistrate what he 
would do—or rather what he would recom- 
mend me to do—if stress of circumstances 
compelled me to shoot a black man in the 
bush. Should I go to some nearest police- 
station, as any one would do who in self-de- 
fence had shot a white man? or should I go 
on rejoicing as though I had shot a tiger or 
killed a deadly snake? His advice was clear 
and explicit. “No one but a fool would say 
any thing about it.” The aboriginal there- 
fore whom you are called on to kill—lest he 
should kill you ‘or your wife, or because he 
Spears your cattle—is to be to you the same 
as a tiger ora snake. But this would be in 
the back districts, far away from towns, in 
which the black man has not yet learned to 
be a fine gentleman with dignified deport- 
ment, barely taking the trouble to open his 





mouth as he asks for sixpence and to 
bacco. 

There can be no doubt that the law does 
hardly reach him in those distant districts 
for purposes either of punishment or protec- 
tion. He cannot be numbered up and clas- 
sified. If he disappears, his absence is known 
only to his tribe, who do not recognize our 
law, and will not ask for its interference. He 
cannot be traced. The very hue of his face 
prevents evidence as to his identity. He can- 
not be found, and he is never missed. The 
distant squatter, whom he attacks or whose 
beasts he kills, knows that he must be red- 
handed himself, or that the black man will 
go unpunished ; and he knows, too, that un- 
less some black man be punished, life for him 
on his distant run will be impossible. It is 
not for petty pilferings that he is concerned ; 
but for life and the means of living. The 
black men in his neighborhood have de- 
termined to be his enemies, and as enemies 
he feels himself bound to treat them. No 
doubt he is unscrupulous, but scruples won’t 
serve his turn. He has come to a country in 
which savage life prevails, and he finds it ne- 
cessary to be, not savage, but ruthless. 


— 
CURIOSITIES OF MEDICINE. 


SMOKING FOR THE PLAGUE. 


Thomas Hearne, in his diary, writes: 
“1720-21, January 2d.—I have been told 
that, in the last great plague at London, none 
that kept tobacconists’ shops had the plague. 
It is certain that smoking was looked upon 
as a most excellent preservative, insomuch 
that even children were obliged to smoke. 
And I remember that I heard formerly Tom 
Rogers, who was yeoman-beadle, say that, 
when he was that year, when the plague 
raged, a school-boy at Eton, all the boys of 
that school were obliged to smoke in the 
school every morning, and that he was never 
whipped so much in his life as he was one 
morning for not smoking.” 


CURE FOR EPILEPSY. 


For the cure of epilepsy, or the falling- 
sickness, numerous have been the charms 
which have been invented, and marvellously 
mystical withal. A common remedy among 
the lower orders about London, and especially 
in Essex, is to cut the top of a black cat’s 
tail, in order to procure three drops of blood, 
which are to be taken in a spoonful of milk, 
drawn from the female breast; and this is to 
be repeated three successive days. If the pa- 
tient be a male, the woman from whom the 
milk is to be taken must have lain in of a 
girl; and of a boy, if the patient be a female; 
but, if the patient be apprised of the period 
when this precious potion was compounded, 
it will assuredly lose its efficacy. Dr. Lett- 
som met with three instances, within a fort- 
night, where this plan had been strongly rec- 
ommended. For a similar effect the patient 
is to creep, head-foremost, down ¢hree pair of 
stairs, hree times a day, for three successive 
days. Let us remember that three is the root 
of the mystic number zine, and that it is still 
depended upon by Freemasons. 

Sir Thomas Browne (“Vulgar Errors,” 
book ii., chap. vi) discourses of the virtues of 
mistletoe in “epileptical intentions. Country 
practice hath added another, to provoke the 
afterbirth, and in that case the decoction is 
given unto cows. That the berries are poison, 
as some conceive, we are so far from aver- 
ring, that we have safely given them inwardly, 
and can confirm the experiment of Brassavo- 
lus, that they have some purgative quality.” 

Sir John Colbach, in his dissertation con- 
cerning mistletoe, 1720, strongly recommends 
it as a medicine for epilepsy and all other 





convulsive disorders ; adding, thet this beau-_ 
tiful plant must have been designed by the 
Almighty “for further and more noble pur- 
poses than barely to feed thrushes, or to be 
hung up superstitiously in houses to drive 
away evil spirits.” He refers the veneration 
in which the Druids were held to the cures 
they performed by means of the mistletoe of 
the oak, “this tree being sacred to them, but 
none so that had not the mistletoe upon them.” 
But Sir John endeavors to show the mistletoe 
of the crab, the lime, the pear, or any other 
tree, to be of equal virtue. 


REMEDY FOR YELLOW FEVER. 


Mr. P. W. Nicholl, of Jersey, having seen 
the accounts in the papers of the fearful rav- 
ages of the yellow fever at Bermuda, writes 
as follows: “I have a French work stating 
that the common nettle ( Urtica diacia), dried 
and reduced to powder, and used as a condi- 
ment for preparing food, is a preserver against 
this fearful malady. It is made into a liqueur 
and syrup in France, and is preferable to ab- 
sinthe. I have succeeded in bringing this 
useful but despised plant into general use 
here with great benefit, as acknowledged by 
several medical men, both here and in Lon- 
don. To preserve it, it should be put in bot- 
tles, or any package which preserves it from 
damp and mildew. By its use a man can be 
his own doctor, and, if living in the country, 
without any expense.” 

It is a singular fact that steel dipped in 
the juice of the nettle becomes flexible. Dr. 
Thornton, who made the medical properties 
of our wild plants his peculiar study, states 
that lint dipped in nettle-juice, and’ put up 
the nostril, has been known to stay the bleed- 
ing of the nose, when all other remedies had 
failed; and adds that fourteen or fifteen of 
the seeds ground into powder, and taken 
daily, will cure the swelling in the neck known 
by the name of goitre, without in any way in- 
juring the general habit. 


GYPSIES AND THEIR SECRET POISONS, 


Among other secrets of the Gypsy race is 
the art of preparing what they term the “ drei,” 
or “dri,” a most deadly and insidious destrue- 
tive agent, and for which medical science 
knows no antidote. Analysis detects no nox- 
ious properties whatever, and the most care- 
ful examination, microscopical or otherwise, 
shows it simply to consist of apparently harm- 
less vegetable matter. The “drei,” then, is 
merely a brown powder, obtained from a cer- 
tain species of fungus forming the nearest 
connecting link between the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, the powder consisting of an 
infinity of sporules. These fungoid sporules 
possess the peculiar property of being further 
developed only by intimate contact with living 
animal matter (as when swallowed, etc.); they 
then throw out innumerable greenish-yellow 
fibres about twelve or eighteen inches in 
length. When the “drei” is administered, 
uswally in some warm drink, these sporules 
are swallowed, attach themselves to the mu- 
cous membrane, germinate, throw out millions 
of these silky fibres, which grow with awful 
rapidity, first producing symptoms of hectic 
fever, then cough, eventually accompanied by 
incessant spitting of blood, till death finally 
inevitably supervenes, usually in about a fort- 
night or three weeks’ time. A case of this 
description occurred in Italy in 1860, Al- 
though the patient was attended by eminent 
physicians accustomed to deal with cases of 
slow poisoning, no suspicions of foul play were 
entertained till the day after the decease, when 
an autopsy being held revealed the cause of 
death. The fibres, the growth of which had 
ceased with the cessation of the animal life 
and heat that had supported them, were al- 
ready partially decomposed ; had another day 
or.two elapsed, no trace would have been left 
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of the foul deed. If the analysis of the mix- 
ture in question reveal no deleterious drug, 
let a dog or other animal be daily dosed with 
“three drops” in some warm vehicle. The 
result would show whether the brown powder 
is or is not the world-famous and destructive 
“ drei.” 


COLD BATHING, AND COLD-WATER CURE. 


The Emperor Severus, who died in Eng- 
land, a. p, 213, practised cold bathing for the 
gout; and Sir Henry Coningsby, who lived to 
the age of eighty-eight, imputed his long life 
to forty years’ cold bathing. And William 
Harvey was much and often troubled with the 
gout, and his way of cure was thus: “He 
would then sitt with his legges bare, if it were 
frost, on the leads of Cockaine House, putt 
them into a payle of water, tifl he was almost 
dead with cold, and betake himself to his 
stove, and ’twas gone.” 

John Locke recommends the washing of 
the feet in cold water to prevent corns. Sir 
John Floyer, the celebrated physician of Lich- 
field, who wrote an “ Essay on Cold Bathing,” 
in 1702, maintains that we may learn the bene- 
fits of cold immersion in cold water from the 
practice of the lower animals. lian states 
that pigs, when convulsed by eating henbane, 
go into the water and, by drinking it, recover; 
whence we may learn the use of cold baths in 
narcotic poisons and sleepy diseases. Our 
water-fowl commonly wash themselves in wet 
weather; and Celsus recommends the use of 
cold baths against rainy seasons, to cure the 
pain of the limbs, and the dulness of the 
senses occasioned before rains. 

Canary-birds are subject to convulsions, 
and are usually cured by immersing them in 
cold water. Sir John Floyer was informed by 
a lady, whose lapdog he had seen in convul- 
sions, that it was cured of them by being 
thrown into a tub of water; and he adds: 
“ By these two instances we may observe the 
usefulness of cold baths in convulsions.” 
Sir John further tells us that in Staffordshire, 
at Willow Bridge, the people go into the wa- 
ter in their shirts; and, when they come out, 
they dress themselves in their wet linen, which 
they wear all day, and much commend for 
closing the pores, and keeping themselves 
cool; and, adds Sir John, “that they do not 
commonly receive any injury, or catch any 
cold thereby, I am fully convinced, from the 
experiments I have seen made with it.” Thus 
we had the cold-water cure a century and a 
half ago. Half a ¢entury later, Horace Wal- 
pole, in a letter to Mr. Cole, dated June 5, 
1775, says: “Dr. Heberden (as every physi- 
cian, to make himself talked of, will set up 
some new hypothesis) pretends that a damp 
house, and even damp sheets, which have ever 
been reckoned fatal, are wholesome. At Mal- 
vern, they certainly put patients into sheets 
just dipped in the spring.” 

Sir John Floyer seems to have found the 
olden mean of happiness. He preserved his 
health and spirits to the advanced age of 
ninety, four years previous to which he yjs- 
ited Bishop Hough, at Hartlebury. The bish- 
op’s neighbors were all surprised to see a 
man of that age, with his memory, understand- 
ing, and faculties perfect, and appearing to 
labor under no infirmity. In compliance with 
the wishes of a party of young folks, he com- 
municated his receipt for preparing the elixir 
vite ; and informed them that, by attention 
and habit, he obtained so great a command 
over his temper, as never to be moved with 
any thing that he could not hope to remedy; 
and by this, and a constant disposition to 
enter into the innocent amusements and en- 
joyments of others, he had extended his life 
to that period in peace and comfort. 


SEA-WATER BATHS. 


The salutary medicinal effects of sea-bath- 
ing are generally acknowledged, although too 





frequently recommended in cases which do 
not warrant the practice; in such circum- 
stances they often prove highly prejudicial. 
The ancients held sea-water baths in such es- 
timation that Lampridius and Suetonius in- 
4orm us that Nero had it conveyed to his pal- 
ace. As sea-bathing is not always within the 
reach of those who may require it, artificial 
sea-water has been considered a desirable 
substitute ; and the following mode of prepar- 
ing it, not being generally known, may prove 
of some utility: To fifty pounds of water add 
ten ounces of muriate of soda, ten drachms 
of muriate of magnesia, two ounces of muri- 
ate of lime, six drachms of sulphate of soda, 
and the same quantity of sulphate of magne- 
sia. This is Swediaur’s receipt. Bouillon, 
Lagrange, and Vogel, recommend the suppres- 
sion of the muriate of lime and sulphate of 
soda, to be replaced with carbonate of lime 
and magnesia; but this alteration does not 
appear necessary, or founded on sufficient 
chemical grounds for adoption. 

Sea-water taken internally has been con- 
sidered beneficial in several maladies; and, 
although not potable in civilized countries, it 
is freely drunk by various savage tribes. Cook 
informs us that it is used with impunity in 
Easter Island ; and Schouten observed several 
fishermen in the South Sea drinking it, and 
giving it to their children, when their stock 
of fresh water was expended. Among the 
various and capricious experiments of Peter 
the Great, an edict is recorded ordering his 
sailors to give salt-water to their male children, 
with a view of accustoming them to a bever- 
age which might preclude the necessity of 
laying in large stocks of fresh water on board 
his ships! The result was obvious; this 
nursery of seamen perished in the experiment. 
Russel, Lind, Buchan, and various other med- 
ical writers, have recommended the internal 
use of sea-water in scrofulous and cutaneous 
affections ; but its use in the present day is 
pretty nearly exploded. 


CURE FOR CANCER. 


A multitude of strange remedies are pre- 
scribed for cancer. When Lord Metcalfe, the 
Governor of Canada, was beset with this cruel 
disease, Mr. Kaye, his biographer, tells us: 
“One correspondent recommended mesmer- 
ism, which had cured Miss Martineau; an 
other hydropathy, at the pure springs of Mal- 
vern; a third, an application of the common 
dock-leaf; a fourth, an infusion of couch- 
grass; a fifth, the baths of Docherte, near Vi- 
enna; a sixth, the volcanic hot-springs of 
Karlsbad ; a seventh, a wonderful plaster made 
of rose-leaves, olive-oil, and turnip-juice; an 
eighth, a plaster and powder, in which some 
part of a young frog was a principal ingredi- 
ent; a ninth, a mixture of copperas and vine- 
gar; a tenth, an application of pure ox-gall; 
an eleventh, a mixture of Florence oil and red 
precipitate ; while a twelfth was certain of the 
good effects of homeopathy, which cured Char- 
lotte Elizabeth. Besides these varied remedies, 
many men and women with infallible recipes, or 
certain modes of treatment, were recommended 
by themselves and others. Learned Italian pro- 
fessors, mysterious American women, erudite 
Germans, and obscure Irish quacks—all had 
cured cancers of twenty years’ standing, and all 
were pressing or pressed forward to operate on 
Lord Metcalfe.” Dr. Brandini, of Florence, has 
discovered that citric acid will assuage the 
violent pain which is the usual concomitant 
of cancer. One of his patients, aged seventy- 
one, at the hospital of Santa Maria della Scala, 
was afflicted with cancer on the tongue. The 
poor man, in the midst of his torments, asked 
for a lemon, which was nothing very remark- 
able, as cancerous patients generally have an 
extraordinary liking for acids. But the seat 
of the disorder being in the mouth, a circum- 
stance was observed which might otherwise 
have escaped attention—the juice of the lemon 








diminished the pain. The patient, on finding 
this, asked for another on the following day, 
and it gave him still greater relief than the 
day before. This led Dr. Brandini to try citrie 
acid itself in a crystallized state. A gargle 
was composed of four grains of the acid in 
three hundred and fifty grains of common wa- 
ter, and it entirely carried off the pain; on its 
reappearing, the same remedy was repeated 
with the same success. 


A DOSE OF OPIUM. 


The dose of opium recommended by 
Hahnemann is two decillionth parts of a grain. 
Now the diameter of the earth is about eight 
thousand miles. The population of the world 
is about eight hundred millions. A home- 
opathic dose of medicine amounts to two de- 
cillionth parts of a grain. From one grain 
of opium divide an atomic particle, which 
shall bear the same proportion to a whole 
grain that a sphere a thousandth part of an 
inch in diameter bears to our globe; divide 
the particle among the whole population of 
the world; cause each person to swallow a 
homeopathic dose every second, and it would 
require twenty million years for them to swal- 
low the particle described. Hahnemann says 
he has seen a drop of nux-vomica at the de- 
cillionth degree produce exactly half the effect 
of another at the quintillionth degree; and 
then he adds: “If the patient is very sensitive, 
it will be sufficient fo smell a phial that con- 
tains one of these globules. After the patient 
has smelled to it, the phial is to be corked up 
for future use.”—“ Doctors and Patients,” by 
John Timbs. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 


In the last instalment of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s exposition of the philosophical sys- 
tem which is to give us an explanation—so 
far as an explanation can be given—of the 
whole universe, we meet with an interesting 
passage upon the passion of love. The ad- 
vocates of the evolution hypothesis are some- 
times called materialists. That word is too 
often used, as “atheist” is used in theological 
or a good round oath in popular discussion, 
simply to indicate disagreement coupled with 
moral disapproval. The fallacy which it in- 
volves in this case might be easily exhibited. 
The genuine materialists of the last century 
were, in fact, given to maintaining that our 
loftiest sentiments were merely modifications 
of the most earthly instincts. 

“Lust through some certain strainers well refined 
Is gentle love,” 
according to Pope; and some very equivocal 
sermons have been preached upon this text. 
Superficial readers have fancied that, because 
Mr. Darwin or Mr. Herbert Spencer believes 
that man has been evolved by inconceivably 
minute changes from some inferior organism, 
therefore our emotions and thoughts are noth- 
ing but transformations of the blind sensations 
of the lowest forms of life. The misconcep- 
tion is palpable. Science might conceivably 
show under what conditions intellect first 
manifested itself, but it would not be one step 
the nearer to discovering what was the es- 
sence of intellect. It might explain the how, 
but can throw no light upon the what. Thus 
we find that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s description 
of the passion called love has nothing in it 
calculated to shock the most spiritual philos- 
opher. It is, he says,an emotion of the high- 
est complexity, and consequently of the great- 
est strength. Around the ‘purely physical 
elements gather all varieties of powerful emo- 
tions, which blend and unite in the closest 
harmony. First come all the impressions 
which are produced by the beautiful, the ex- 
planation of which would involve a long and 
most difficult analysis. Then we have the 
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sentiment of affection, which may exist be- 
tween persons of the same sex, but which 
undergoes a special exaltation when existing 
between lovers. Next eome the sentiments 
of admiration or reverence ; and, beyond them 
again, the love of approbation, which is keen- 
ly excited by the knowledge that we are pre- 
ferred to all the world, and preferred by one 
whom we admire beyond all others. Allied 
to this is the sentiment of self-approval, when 
we are flattered by the sense of the great 
merits to which we owe so great a triumph. 
Beyond this is the “ proprietary feeling,” or 
the pleasure of mutual possession. And, 
finally, there is an exaltation of the sympa- 
thies when our pleasures are heightened by 
the close participation of another person in 
all our enjoyments. We need not inquire 
whether the analysis is complete or accurate ; 
at any rate, it illustrates pretty fairly the 
amazing complexity of a passion which we 
are apt to describe as simple. When a young 
gentleman at a ball sees the young lady who 
is above all other young ladies enter the 
room, he is conscious only of a keen thrill 
of emotion, so vivid and powerful as to dis- 
place every other sentiment for the time. If 
Mr. Herbert Spencer were standing by him, 
and were to propose to give him a lecture on 
the constituent elements of his passion, we 
fear, though we mean no disrespect to Mr. 
Spencer, that he would consider the philos- 
opher to be a bore. But perhaps a few years 
afterward, or possibly on the next day if his 
suit_should have come to an untimely catas- 
trophe, he might be inclined to take his pas- 
sion to pieces, and he would recognize the 
justice of most of the remarks which we 
have summarized. In that case he would per- 
haps find the explanation of some phenomena 
which are a little puzzling to by-standers, 
though the lover himself has not the leisure 
to attend to them. 

Thus, for example, everybody is puzzled 
by the extraordinary caprices of love-making. 
The ladies who say in novels that they cannot 
understand “ what he could see in her” are 
generally held up to ridicule as obviously 
blinded by jealousy; and yet their want of 
perception is not only sincere, but is shared 
by perfectly impartial spectators. When we 
see the way in which marriages are brought 
about in the world, we wonder that the pur- 
suit of match-making should be found so in- 
teresting by amiable persons. Of course, 
match-making as a variety of fortune-hunting 
is only too intelligible; but there is a mateh- 
making of a much less sordid variety. All 
amiable women take the keenest delight in 
attempting to pair off their friends and rela- 
tions according to their own views of the fit- 
ness of things; and yet they are always meet- 
ing with the strangest and, at first sight, the 
most unaccountable disappointments. The 
man of intellect has an extraordinary taste 
for stupid women ; the handsome man of fash- 
ion is carried off by a poor, ugly, and common- 
piace woman, ten years older than himself; 
the pompous prig secures the brightest and 
liveliest of her sex; fox-hunters attract poet- 
esses, and poets marry wives who can do 
nothing but mend their shirts. Such strange 
contrasts have led to the development of the 
plausible theory that people are attracted 
rather by qualities complementary than by 
qualities similar to their own. This doctrine, 
however, fails by being too comprehensive. 
We must admit that like often attracts like; 
and, if we add that like also attracts unlike, 
we have a theory which explains nothing, 
because it explains every thing. Every match 
that ever was or ever will be made may be 
brought under one category or the other ; but, 
until we can give some reason for telling be- 
forehand which set of causes is likely to be 
operative in a given case, we are no nearer an 
explanation than we were before. The only 


general rule at which we have been enabled 











to arrive by experience is the rather discour- 
aging one that people whom we like always 
marry people whom we dislike. Friends 
seem to have a perverse delight in forming 
new combinations which may be as discordant 
as possible with their ancient ties. We do 
not, however, see our way to erecting any 
philosophical theory upon this experience, 
unless as it goes to illustrate Artemus Ward’s 
doctrine of the “cussedness” of things in 
general. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s analysis may per- 
haps help us to understand some of the con- 
ditions of the problem, though the philosopher 
has yet to arise who will be able to tell us, 
from the inspection of a young lady or gentle- 
man, what will be the character of his or her 
future partner. In the first place, it is to be 
remarked that some of the elements which he 
describes do not enter into the passion in 
many cases, or at least do not enter into its 
earlier stages. Self-esteem, for example, is 
the reward of successful love-making, and 
strengthens the passion when it has once 
been formed ; but it cannot be the primary 
cause. Mere contiguity is very often a suffi- 
cient explanation of the phenomenon. A man 
and woman, brought together in Robinson 
Crusoe’s island, would almost inevitably fall 
in love, however unpromising their charac- 
ters might be; and, though London is very 
unlike a desert-island, there are frequently 
situations, even in the most crowded societies, 
where conditions substantially similar are re- 
produced. There are circumstances under 
which it would be almost a breach of good 
manners not to indulge in a little flirtation. 
A human being has such a variety of strong 
feelings in a state of solution that any object 
will be sufficient to determine their crystal- 
lization. This is, indeed, the primary axiom 
on the subject. We have all a vast amount 
of disposable emotion; we all long to admire 
and to be admired; we are grateful for com- 
pliments; we wish to have something to call 
our Own; we want our sentiments to be con- 
firmed by sympathy; and therefore, when 
once any accident has, so to speak, drawn 
the sluices, a whole torrent of emotion rushes 
into the channel provided for it, and we at- 
tribute to the one external and assignable 
cause what really results from our own states 
of feéling. Because a particular match has 
exploded the magazine, we absurdly argue 
that no other match would have done equally 
well. We set up the first idol that comes to 
hand, and suppose that its perfections are the 
sole cause of our worship, when, in fact, the 
desire to worship something has prepared us 
to prostrate ourselves before any shrine that 
offers itself. Love being a compound of so 
many forces, any one which is set in action 
draws all the rest after it by the principle of 
association. But all this does not answer the 
question as to how our choice is first deter- 
mined. A young gentleman in London may 
see some hundreds of young ladies before he 
is brought down by one who is perhaps among 
the least apparently attraciive of the whole 
number. That is the puzzle which is con- 
stantly recurring; and a solution of it would 
be of immense value to all match-makers, 
whether of the loftier or the baser variety. 
What is the most promising method of at- 
tack? Which of all the causes that may pre- 
cipitate the passion is the most generally 
available? If philosophers could tell us that, 
they would have taken the first step toward 
placing an occupation, now pursved on pure- 
ly empirical principles, upon true scientific 
grounds. 

To such a question we can, of course, give 
no satisfactory answer. It may be observed, 
however, that it has been very much obscured 
by the labors of novelists. Novels are sup- 
posed to be the embodiment of the authors’ 
knowledge of human nature—a supposition 
to which there is the trifling objection that 

















very few novelists know any thing of human 
nature, and that, at most, they are familiar 
with particular instances and not with gen- 
eral principles, They, of course, go upon the 
general assumption that their hero and hero- 
ine are to be as attractive as possible; and 
they lay particular stress upon the merit most 
easily described —that of personal beauty, 
“Jane Eyre” for a time set the fashion of 
ugly heroines, but we have long since reverted 
to the old system. Accordingly, an exag- 
gerated estimate is placed upon the charms 
of beauty, and upon the amiable qualities of 
mind and person which form part of the ordi- 
nary ideal of feminine merit. The error in- 
volved in this doctrine is that it lays far too 
much stress on the objective as distinguished 
from the subjective causes of falling in love. 
It assumes that the passion is determined by 
the external rather than by the internal im- 
pulses—that a person falls in love because an 
attractive object is presented to him or her, 
and not because he or she is prepared for a 
passion of some kind. When the true prin- 
ciple is firmly grasped, it is obvious that the 
most successful match-makers must be those 
who adopt a different line of attack. Among 
the passions, for example, which go to form 
the aggregate is the desire for sympathy. 
Suppose, then, that a young gentleman has a 
taste for political economy or pigeon-shooting. 
He may be assailed more effectively by a plain 
young woman who will submit to hear him 
lecturing on the theory of rent and the inei- 
dence of taxation, or who will applaud his 
successful slaughter of birds, than by the 
most beautiful girl who will not condescend 
to take an interest in his pursuits. The great 
art of flattery provides the most efficient in- 
struments for bringing down game of this 
kind. A clever man often prefers a fool te 
a clever woman, because the fool has the one 
talent of listening, and the clever woman may 
have the vanity to keep opinions of her own. 
The brilliant man of fashion is attracted by 
the apparently uninteresting old maid, be- 
cause nothing is more flattering than that 
humble adoration which other women are too 
proud to bestow. Almost all cases of per- 
verse matches may be explained after the 
event by the skill or the accidental felicity 
with which a commerce of reciprocal flattery 
has been established. Once put two people 
in that relation, and all the associated emo- 
tions may easily be introduced. It is as easy 
to produce an esthetic admiration by working 
upon the desire for sympathy as to proceed 
in the inverse method; and the assumption 
that we should always begin with what is 
supposed to be the natural beginning is the 
cause of half our perplexities. But, though 
these seem to be the first principles of the 
science, we admit, that its complexity baffles 
all attempts at a systematic deduction of its 
remoter doctrines. Luckily or otherwise, 
some people have developed so much prac- 
tical skill in applying the most efficient meth- 
ods that a philosophy of the art seems to be 
superfluous as well as chimerical.—London 
Saturday Review. 


A CHINESE MARRIAGE. 
See ILLUSTRATION, page. 448. 


The marriage ceremony in China differs in 
many respects from that of our own and other 
countries. Love before marriage was never 
the fashion with the Chinese. A Chinaman, 
if he moves in polite circles, has never seen 
the lady to whom he is betrothed, and has 
not the remotest idea of what she is like, 
whether she will at all resemble the creature 
his fond fancy has painted, or whether the 
first sight of her unveiled face on the day of 
marriage will cast a shadow over the pros- 
pect of his future life. He does not under- 
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stand love; it is no part of the marriage con- 
tract. He was probably betrothed by his par- 
ents before his infant eyes opened upon the 
charms of his country. His intended wife 
has been reared for him in the strict seclu- 
sion of her paternal home. 

The parents of marriageable children usu- 
ally engage a professional person, or go-be- 
tween, to negotiate an alliance for their son or 
daughter. Suitable presents are exchanged, 
and an astrologer is called in to fix a lucky 
day for the ceremony. This individual pro- 
fesses to investigate the horoscope of the 
contracting parties, and to ascertain whether 
the combined ages of bride and bridegroom 
and the exact time of birth, will create any 
bad influence if the two are united on a given 
day. Should a lady who has been betrothed 
in the customary manner by her parents die 
before marriage, the bereaved youth is at 
liberty to make another engagement; but, 
should he die before marriage, the young lady 
must go into weeds for the term of her natu- 
ral life: and, should she during her widow- 
hood be held in esteem by her neighbors for 
perfect chastity, the Imperial Government 
will erect a stone arch over her grave. There 
are many who, when in this situation, prefer 
to commit suicide rather than face the ills of 
a spinster’s or widow’s life. 

It is usual, during the marriage week, to 
engage a procession of coolies, to parade the 
streets with the articles of household furni- 
ture, the silks, and jewels, of the new couple. 
On the day of marriage the bride is in a flut- 
ter, as she is being dressed and painted by 
her female relatives and attendants. The 
head-dress, hung with glistening sprays of 
pearls, is poised on the head, the last touch 
is given to the uniform folds of her red-silk 
robe, the gorgeous gilded chair waits at the 
door; she is gently raised in her brother’s 
arms, and held over a fire of charcoal to dis- 
pel any lurking devilry that may be about 
her. She is then carried to her chair, fol- 
lowed by a chorus of weeping females, four 
of whom are the bridesmaids, who are old 
married women, dressed in black and_ red 
searfs. Then, amid the deafening din of 
fire-crackers, the shrill tones of native flutes, 
and boom of gongs, she-is borne off to the 
home of the bridegroom, at the door of which 
she is met by an old woman, the mother of 
male children. It is then that one of the 
most tedious of earthly ceremonie® begins, 
wherein the spirits of ancestors have to be 
worshipped, the parents have to be wor- 
shipped, the marriage contract read. They 
then drink the sacred wine-cup, when two 
wine-cups are united with a red-silk thread, 
and the contents drunk by the young couple 
before the assembled guests. The bride and 
bridegroom are usually seated during this 
part of the ceremony. We were present on 
one occasion at a Chinese marriage when they 
stood, as shown in the sketch. When the 
ceremony is over, the bride takes off her outer 
robe, and prepares herself to submit to the 
varied, and what we would consider extremely 
rude, remarks of the gentlemen present, who 
talk freely of the form of her hands, feet, 
head, nose, mouth, eyes, etc. A feast fol- 
lows, and the happy pair don’t go off in a 
chair-and-four on their honeymoon. The 
lady retires to, and keeps the strict seclusion 
of, her new home, while the bridegroom joins 
in the feast, which is kept up to a late hour. 
—London Graphic. 
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_ PARLIAMENTARY PHRASES. 


The sayings and witticisms of lords and 
commoners, not exactly sobriquets or similes 
for individuals, have been numerous and va- 
ried. Most readers will call to mind some, 





| at any rate, of these flights of ready wit, con- 


densed epitomes of matured experience, sug- 
gestive forms of expression. “Every man 
has his price,” was Sir Robert Walpole’s 
mode of expressing his belief that bribery 
and corruption were almost universal; al- 
though his biographer states that the charge 
was brought, not against all politicians, but 
against those who made very warm protesta- 
tions of patriotism. “ Airing his vocabulary,” 
was Curran’s description of a dull speech 
made by a dull member. The “Begum 
speech ” was the best Speech ever made by 
Sheridan, and one of the best ever heard in 
the House of Commons: it related to the 
grievances of a Begum, or native princess of 
India, and was the subject of long study and 
preparation by him. The “dagger scene” 
was enacted by Burke. A dagger had been 
sent from France to Birmingham by the revo- 
lutionists, with an order for a large number to 
be made like it; Burke, having obtained pos- 
session of it for a time, drew it from under a 
cloak, threw it down on the floor of the 
House of Commons in a somewhat theatrical 
way, and exhorted his countrymen to “keep 
French principles from our heads, and French 
daggers from our hearts ;” but it was admit- 
ted on all hands that he a little overacted 
this scene. Lord Chesterfield claimed to have 
“bled for his country;” for a brother-peer, 
who had dabbled a little in surgery, one day 
bled him for a feverish headache; the titled 
amateur, gratified at his own success, voted 
as his patient requested in a party-division in 
the House of Lords. Making “the crown 
not worth wearing,” was the terse descriptiqn 
by Chatham of the probable effect of a par- 
ticular measure. “Ifthe ministers persevere 
in misleading the king, I will not say that 
they can alienate the affections of his sub- 
jects from his crown, but 1 will affirm that 
they will make the crown not worth his wear- 
ing.” “Sowing dragons’ teeth” had refer- 
ence to the later and declining years of the 
Irish Parliament; the English Government 
proposed to heap new taxes on Ireland, and 
caused a violent commotion in consequence 
of the proposal; Mr. Burgh, in the Irish 
House of Commons, said; “England has sown 
her laws like dragons’ teeth, and they have 
sprung up in armed men.”. “ All government a 
compromise,” has been derided as a mean and 
tricky apothegm by extreme politicians; but 
Burke had thought out his subject well when 
he said ; “ All government—indeed every com- 
mon benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, and 
every prudent act—is founded on compromise 
and barter: we balance inconveniences, we 
give and take.” “The people, our sover- 
eign:” it was strange to hear so democratic 
a toast as this proposed by the Duke of Nor- 
folk at a Whig dinner, at the very time when 
the French democrats were infusing alarm 
and dread into the English mind: it cost 
him the lord-lieutenancy of the West Riding. 
“ Hammer it into them,” was Fox’s mode of 
impressing his meaning on the attention of 
the House, by speeches full of repetitions ; 
but it is believed that he thus claimed credit 
for a defect which he could not help. A 
“memory for jokes, and imagination for facts,” 
was a sarcastic hit at the mental characteris- 
tics of Mr. Dundas by Sheridan ; the wit had 
jotted this down in his note-book long be- 
fore, as a capital hit which he would use on 
any favorable occasion. “A minute-gun 
speech” was the name given to a speech 
made by Lord Bute, on account of its pace 
being so very slow and solemn ; and the joke 
was made more pungent by a remark that “it 
might be considered as announcing the funer- 
al of his ministry.” ‘Where law ends, tyr- 
anny begins,” and “stabbing the constitu- 
tion,” we owe to Chatham ; “the wisdom of 
our ancestors,” to Sir William Grant; and 
“Pluto’s tears” to Burke, in allusion to 





“tears shed by noble lords, not for dying 
laws, but for their expiring places.” One of 
the finest things said by Wilberforce had re- 
lation to Pitt’s firmness in resisting the spread , 
of French Jacobinism in England: “ He stood 
between the living and ‘the dead, and the 
plague was stayed.”—Chambers’s Journal. 


MARRIAGE AND LONGEVITY. 


Of all the relations into which a man en- 
ters, marriage is that which exerts most influ- 
ence on his mind and body, on his powers of 
study, on the development of his affections, 
on the bringing forth of all the hidden quali- 
ties of his character. The intellectual ele- 
ment in his nature, without the softening and 
humanizing effect of domestic love, might, at 
first sight, be expected to absorb the whole 
man, and render him a giant in mental achieve- 
ments. Practically, it has, as a rule, no such 
effect. Few monks have distinguished them- 
selves for original invention, for great 
thoughts, for.an expansive philosophy, or for 
any thing implying superiority in the qualities 
which raise one man above another. It is 
beneficial to the most active minds to have 
the current of thought occasionally broken 
in upon, and diverted from the channel of 
systematic investigation into the calm, sweet 
delights of home-life, of wife, of children, of 
playful sportiveness, which gives to man in 
his period of greatest force something of the 
careless frame of mind which gave freshness 
to his childhood. Marriage, therefore, should 
be regarded in general as a help to long life, 
and should be called in to a man’s assistance 
as soon as he has completed, or nearly com- 
pleted, his studies—we say nearly completed, 
because, in many cases, the companionship 
of a wife is of great service in directing and 
giving a higher aim to the intellectual force. 
Some are of opinion that the contracting of 
marriage ought to be deferred till the fervor 
of passion is over, till youth has lost its 
bloom, till the companionship of women is 
rather desirable as a friendship than as a 
source of love. Aristotle thought that eigh- 
teen years for the woman, and thirty-five for 
the man, were the likeliest periods respec- 
tively to insure happiness in marriage ; but the 
Spartans, whose institutions had been framed 
by one of the loftiest intellects ever concerned 
in the business of legislation, acted on a dif- 
ferent principle, thinking that persons of 
nearly the same age would love each other 
more ardently, and harmonize better together. 

As a rule, early marriages are better than 
late ones, better for the woman especially, all 
whose maternal duties are less exhausting to 
the constitution, more productive of health 
and beauty to the offspring, and of happiness 
to all around her, than at a later period of 
life. Tacitus observes that the ancient Ger- 
mans, the most robust and warlike nation 
with which he was acquainted, eschewed early 
marriages; but, when he comes to explain 
what he means by the phrase, we find that he 
thinks it late enough to defer marriage to the 
age of twenty. Charles James Fox, who was 
perhaps as good a judge as Tacitus, brought 
into the House an act for fixing the majority 
of women at fifteen, and, in the speech with 
which he introduced it, put forward reasons 
which the country in general thought conclu- 
sive, though the legislature did not. As one 
swallow does not make a summer, so neither 
is one example sufficient to serve as a basis 
for a general conclusion ; yet it is worthy of 
remark, that one of the most extraordinary 
instances of longevity among women, record- 
ed in Roman history, is that of Clodia, who 
died at the age of a hundred and fifteen, and 
in her youth had been the mother of fifteen 
children.— Chambers’s' Journal. 
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TRAVELLER in a strange city, who is 
without letters or other means that 

will open hospitable doors, is prone, in his 
wanderings about the streets, to search for 
those glimpses of interiors that will give him 
a notion of the péople he is among. Long- 
stretching lines of house-fronts wall him on 
either side, and shut from his view the varied 
life that goes on behind them. But through 
an open door, or a window with drawn cur- 
tains, he catches occasional glimpses into this 
interior life, and from these mere flashes of 
view he is apt to form an opinion of the cul- 
ture of the people who thus momentarily re- 
veal their household shrines. The daylight 
affords the inquisitive traveller but few op- 
portunities of this class; he usually can only 
measure the character of the inmates of a 
house by the style of the door-way and vesti- 
bule—neatness in one case, and slovenly neg- 
lect in another, bearing their ample witness 
to the taste that reigns within. But at night 
the revelations are more frequent, and afford 
surprising indications of “how people live.” 
A year or two since, we were with a friend in 
a strange city; and, walking out after night- 
fall, we were arrested by a very charming 
picture. An old, stately brick mansion, stand- 
ing darkly amid a group of trees, gave one 
brilliant focus of light. The shade of one of 
the windows was up, and the room, being in 
the ripe glow of an open fire, flashed a superb 
bit of light and warmth through the darkness 
—walls well covered with pictures; a richly- 
carved mantel-piece, ornamented with taste- 
ful vases and statues, on which played the 
soft, warm light of the fire below; furniture 
of quiet but rich colors; a lady, elegantly 
dressed, moving gracefully about the apart- 
ment; a charming ensemble of pleasing ob- 
jects set in a flush of glowing light, making 
a picture that quite fascinated not only our 
own vision, but that of our artist companion. 
It was a glimpse of poetical home-life delight- 
ful not only to see, but to accompany with 
visions of the peaceful and cultured inmates 
that knew so well how to make the household 
a place of elegance and refinement. It must 
be admitted that this incident is far different 
from the revelations that usually come to 
those who peer into open windows. Tasteful 
interiors are rare in America, and, of the 
many things we are to learn, how to adorn 
and set forth our homes is among the most 
needful, Let one walk about New York at 
nightfall, just after the gas has been lighted, 
and ere the window-curtains are closed, and 
note how many tasteful or even pleasant in- 
teriors he can discover. There are many ele- 
gant apartments; he will often have glimpses 
of splendor in the grander houses; but in the 
smaller ones, occupied by the large middle 
class, he will get many revelations of gloomy 
and inelegant homes, and only rarely a glance 





at a happy household picture. No doubt ex- 
cellent home virtues in a measure redeem 
the distasteful appointments of many of these 
interiors; but there is no good reason why 
affection should associate itself with gloom, 
and very many why it should endeavor to 
brighten and make delightful the places in 
which it abides. The art taste is no doubt 
rare, but very few are insensible to cheerful- 
ness; color and warmth of tone affect almost 
all natures; bright light is enlivening to the 
dullest imagination; everybody likes to be 
well dressed. It does not require wealth to 
make rooms pleasant; it does not require it 
even to make them charming. Taste and an 
active imagination, with a very little expendi- 
ture, can do more than ill-directed lavishness. 
In the first place, and the simplest to se- 
cure, a room must be well lighted. Rooms 
kept in gloomy semi-shadows can never be 
pleasant to the eye, or cheerful to the mind, 
excepting in cases where this half-light has 
warmth of color in it. A room in the glow of 
the open fire, before lights have been brought 
in, is very charming, as everybody has experi- 
enced. Here it is the quality of the light— 
soft, mellow, subdued, yet full of glow and 
depth — that renders it so pleasing. But 
rooms with the gas half on, especially if there 
be no open fire, are distressing and a blanket 
to the spirits. Nor can a room on winter 
nights be really cheerful when heated by a 
black. mass of iron, around which no art can 
group objects in tasteful effect ; nor is it with- 
in the bounds of human effort to extract cheer- 
fulness from hot fumes emptied into an apart- 
ment through a cavernous hole in the wall. 
Warner, in his delightful volume, “ Back-log 
Studies,” tells us that.a wood fire is cheaper 
than the doctor’s bill; undeniably it is much 
more healthful than an atmosphere warmed 
by hot iron, and this argument ought to help 
bring back the delightful fireplace of old. 
But not only are open fires excellent in a sani- 
tary point of view; they are indispensable for 
artistic results. We absolutely now find rooms 
built without chimneys, excluding the mantel, 
which formerly supplied the architect with 
his best opportunity for artistic design, and 
which, of all objects in an apartment, is best 
available for artistic effect, and its omission 
simply converts.a chamber into a bald paral- 
lelogram as formless as a herring-box. The 
mantel is not only indispensable, but in its 
form and adornment lie some of the secrets 
of a pleasing interior. If the wood-fire be not 
practicable, the open grate-fire is; even an- 
thracite coal, if well attended to, can be made 
to give out a cheerful glow. An open fire, of 
course, may be slovenly managed, and so be 
as repulsive as it is capable of being delight- 
ful; the price of elegance and cheerfulness, 
like that of liberty, is eternal vigilance; but 
who ought to regret activities that make the 
house a home? A room to be of good cheer- 
fulness in effect must have dark carpets with 
abundance of warm tones. There is no color 





like red for putting a soul inaroom. Flow- 
ers and birds in the pattern are not in good 
tasté; let the patterns be conventional figures ; 
but this is a matter of artistic perception, and 
flower-patterned carpets and wall-paper may 
give cheerfulness and home-feeling to an 
apartment even if the taste be questionable. 
White walls give an Alpine chill that no dec- 
oration, picture-hanging, or other devices, can 
entirely overcome; they are simply, in all 
places, at all times, under all circumstances, 
an abomination, without excuse for their ex- 
istence. Some pleasing gray tint, if the walls 
are painted, or paper-hangings, quiet, yet of 
moderate body of tone, are great aids in suit- 
ably decorating rooms. Rich hangings at the 
windows, and at the doors, are striking ad- 
juncts. One need not be afraid of color ina 
room if he retains harmony of tints—discord- 
ant colors are, of course, frightful. Many black 
engravings on a wall are not usually pleas- 
ing; but method of framing, and other details, 
modify their effect. Black hair-cloth furni- 
ture has a funereal character difficult to over- 
come; but brightly-colored “ antimacassars” 
and “tidies” can do something toward re- 
deeming its ugliness. Who does not recall 
the traditional New-York boarding-house par- 
lor, with its faded carpet, its bare ochre walls 
(with possibly one astonishing portrait over 
the mantel-shelf), its formidable, sepulchral 
looking sofas, and its rigid array of six black 
hair-cloth chairs marshalled against the sur- 
base—can any one recall such a picture with- 
out a shudder? And yet have we much im- 
proved on this old and, as once considered, high- 
ly-respectable model? This matter is not a 
trivial one—for home has its immeasurable 
influences upon character; it may give us 
large measure of content, or fill us with a 
host of discontents. It drives by its disorders 
some men out into the world and into tempta- 
tion, and many women to the idleness of gos- 
sip and frivolous associations, But the moral 
is well understood; it is the artistic elements 
that are commonly so feebly grasped, and 
which yet are so necessary in producing the 
moral result. As we began by saying, the 
glimpses of interiors the street observer gets 
are any thing but encouraging; they show 
the necessity of a new moral sense, which will 
take Art as its handmaid—which will seek to 
make home a delightful spot, associated with 
all that is bright and cheerful, all that is ele. 
gant and charming to the eye, all that is in- 
viting in repose and calm, all that takes pos- 
session of the senses, and gives them sweet 
and healthful pleasure. 


While discussing the murder ques- 
tion, a topic which engages just now a large 
share of the public attention, it is pertinent to 
inquire whether the publicity given to crimi- 
nals and their deeds through the newspaper 
press does not tend to increase the class of 
law-breakers, and to lower the standard of 
morality in the community at large. It is, 
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perhaps, a necessity of the times that our 
journals should give a record of every event, 
whether of good or of evil import. Newspapers 
are made for all grades and professions, and 
they are expected to bea reflection, as accu- 
rate as possible, of the world’s daily history ; 
but it is a question, admitting of at least 
grave doubt, whether they do not transcend 
the limits of their duty when they print more 
than the bare facts of crimes and of judicial 
punishments. What, then, shall be said of 
those journals that pander to the lowest sen- 
timents by the publication of the details of 
the worst offences known to the law, and that 
report the daily life of criminals as minutely 
as that of the most exemplary citizens who 
have won the right to such distinction by 
public services ; or of those illustrated papers 
that give equal prominence to the portraits 
of murderers and of men conspicuous for 
their worth and social position? If the edi- 
tor’s duty is to be measured by the standard 
of dollars and cents alone, no fault should be 
found with such appeals to criminal passion ; 
but it seems to us that he bears, from the 
very nature of his position, and in a greater 
degree than the members of any other profes- 
sion, a certain responsibility for the morals 
of the community. He preaches to a far 
larger congregation than the clergyman, and 
reaches many classes and individuals whom 
the latter seldom sees. He has in his hands 
the power to mould public opinion. If he 
prostitute that power, is he not criminal? 
Offenders against the laws are generally hard- 
ened against the world, and, instead of depre- 
eating, crave publicity. To be ignored by 
mankind is their greatest dread ; to be consid- 
ered of importance enough to be pictured and 
discussed in the newspapers their chief am- 
bition. Like him who “fired the Ephesian 
dome,” they prefer a criminal notoriety to a 
virtuous existence unknown to fame. By 
embalming the daily life of these classes, our 
newspapers flatter their vanity and incite them 
to new efforts against the peace of society. 
But such publications have a still more per- 
nicious effect on the rising generation, teach- 
ing it first to admire, and next to emulate, the 
deeds of those who have won such public rec- 
ognition. Young boys read the minute ac- 
counts of criminal acts and the detailed re- 
ports of executions with avidity, and thus 
become familiar with crimes of which they 
ought to be kept in ignorance, at least until 
they are old enough to appreciate their enor- 
mity. The pictures to be seen on every news- 
stand have, if possible, a worse tendency, for 
they convey a meaning even to those who 
cannot read. The ignorant are apt scholars 
in crime ; and representations of street affrays, 
assassinations, and other scenes of blood, are 
very suggestive to minds without moral train- 
ing, and lead, no doubt, to the commission of 
similar acts. Of course, it is impossible to 
draw an exact line between what is moral and 
what is immoral in a newspaper report or in 





pictured illustrations ; anfl we would not be 
understood to advocate any legal restriction 
more rigorous than what the laws already 
afford; but we would like to see a community 
so educated by the school, the pulpit, and, 
above all, by the press itself, that newspapers 
so offending would receive such salutary re- 
bukes from the general sentiment as to pre- 
clude the possibility of often thus offending 
against the public morals. Some may regard 
this as a Utopian dream, impossible of ac- 
complishment on this side of the millennium ; 
but there is no reason why it should not be 
realized, if society would set about the work 
in earnest, and frown down all infractions of 
decency and morality. 





MINOR MENTION. 


Is that ancient and much-eulogized 
institution—trial by jury—really growing into 
contempt ? A few months ago, a leading 
British review had a vigorous attack upon 
the system of trial by peers, and argued 
laboriously to prove that it was better to 
leave the decision of every suit, whether 
criminal or civil, in the exclusive hands of 
the judge. The jury-box was to be levelled, 
carted off, and appropriately used as kin- 
dling-wood for their lordship’s domestic fires ; 
no more pathetic Erskine-like or Curran-like 
appeals would resound in the halls of jus- 
tice; no more dramatic scenes, hysterical 
faintings, pretended ravings, would rivet all 
eyes upon the prisoner’s dock, and dissolve 
the twelve intelligent jurymen into tears; 
nor, perhaps, would the blandishments of 
fascinating women dul] the sharp edge of 
law -enjoined retribution. The able article 
which so forcibly presented its indictment 
against juries, has been followed up by an 
actual official step in the direction of bring- 
ing about its main recommendations. The 
English attorney-general-—— who is far from 
being a flaming radical, though in the present 
case it might be suspected — has proposed 
in Parliament a measure for law reform, 
which contemplates the reduction of the 
number of jurymen from twelve to seven, 
and the substitution of the decision of a 
majority, in all excepting capital cases, for 
that of the whole body. Thus, four jury- 
men, instead of twelve, would practically 
determine every issue brought into court. 
Will the English people permit any tamper- 
ing with the traditional twelve? And what 
will the special pleaders do if juries are para- 
lyzed? The arguments which either favor 
or oppose the reform are not less pertinent 
to us than to the English; and there are 
evidences that here, as well as there, juries 
are not hallowed as they were. But the 
strange thing is, that so revolutionary a 
measure, like a clap of thunder out of a 
clear sky, should have so suddenly descended 
upon honorable gentlemen that it created 
little or no expostulation. Mr, Henry James 
mildly protested, but the bill met with no 
obstacle in its earlier stages; and, backed 
as it is by the advocacy of the cabinet, it 





will probably reach the House of Lords, who 
are equally certain to reject it. 

More cars are continually demanded 
as a relief for the overcrowded vehicles that 
now transport our citizens between their 
domiciles and their warehouses ; but more cars 
would completely choke up the already over- 
thronged streets, and enhance the difficulty 
attending the conveyance of merchandise, 
even now seriously obstructed, to the great 
crippling of business. Ought not, then, all 
the rails below Fourteenth Street to be taken 
up, and travel sent to the second-story level, 
after the manner of the Greenwich-Street ele- 
vated road? The rapid-transit plans, of which 
we hear’so much, are mainly intended for the 
long distances between the extremes of the 
island; there is no good reason why, in addi- 
tion to these great through-lines, we should 
not have elevated roads for local purposes. 
A simple elevated track, like that of the 
Greenwich -Street road, for instance, might 
start from Fulton Ferry, follow the line of 
the present Fulton Ferry and Bleecker-Street 
line ; it would do no injury to any property 
along its route, and prove of great conven- 
ience. Cross-street elevated lines should 
also be erected at Fulton Street, Chambers 
Street, and at other places north of these 
points. We predict that surface -rail travel 
for all our great cities is doomed; the ele- 
vated track is in the near future to afford 
expeditious communication to passengers from 
place to place, with the streets left free 
for purposes of commerce. We may add 
that the Greenwich-Street road is working 
safely and admirably; it is justly appre- 
ciated by those who make use of it; it only 
needs a double track and an extension of its 
route, both of which are promised. 

With Lent came a host of “ read- 
ers” and “readings ;” among the readers, so 
truly an accomplished artiste as Charlotte Cush- 
man ; but, with this exception, no very great 
success was attained. We have already ex- 
pressed our dissent from the current estimation 
of Mr. Bellew; other gentlemen who followed 
him were no worse, and some of them better. 
Dramatic reading may be made a very de- 
lightful entertainment, but commonly it is a 
very poor substitute for the theatre; it re- 
quires, even more than the stage requires, 
that touch of genius which gives all art its 
real value. It is only wearisome, even if 
not offensive, to see upon the platform all the 
tricks of the stage—the theatrical start, the 
strained voice, the noisy rant meant for pas- 
sion, the excessive emphasis, the affectations 
of emotion, the exuberant gesture. The action 
and the illusion of a play carry these things 
off, but in a reader they often seem painfully 
forced. A reading can be rendered agreeable 
only by some sort of personal fascination pos- 
sessed by the reader—some power of charging 
his lines with passion and feeling by means 
apart from the theatrical method. Mr. Ma- 
cready’s rendering of Hamlet at the desk 
has been described to us as marked with no 
action or even gesture, but as exhibiting a 
certain wrapped, abstracted air, that held his 
anditors spellbound. A genius which can lift 
reading above the mere rules of the elo- 
cutionist is what is needed to give this art a 
high place in public estimation. We wnte 
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this before hearing Miss Cushman, whom we- 
hope to refer to next week more fully. 

The Danbury News is a country 
paper published in Connecticut, as everybody 
probably knows; but, unlike most country 
papers published in Connecticut or elsewhere, 
its editor is a wit—and this a good many peo- 
ple have recently come to know. The wit is 
not of the staid, land-of-steady-habits order 
—it is Western in its extravagance, and, by 
internal evidence, would be placed along that 
course of empire that lies on the other side 
of the Mississippi. Indeed, we might sup- 
pose the editor of the San Francisco News- 
Letter and our Danbury friend twin-brothers 
—another proof of the unity of our glorious 
country, and of the fraternal relations that do 
and must bind the shores of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific into one common national des- 
tiny. Here is a specimen of the Connecticut 
editor’s broad, prairie-like humor: “ Where,” 
he asks, “is that elderly scamp who has 
howled for sixty-three years for an old-fash- 
ioned winter? Where is the old reptile, that 
we can get at him? How we would like to 
run him through a planing-mill run by ice- 
water, and cut him open with a snow-plough, 
and fill him full of snowballs, and sew him 
up with an icicle, and strap him to the north- 
pole until the spring-rains released him!” 
Well, a good many of us join in this anxious 
inquiry, even in the midst of our astonish- 
ment that the “ half-horse, half-alligator” style 
of humor should have become naturalized al- 
most within the shadow of Yale. 

Southern writers are prone to im- 
agine that a prejudice exists in the North 
against them—not only with the general pub- 
lic, but with the publishers who interpose ob- 
stacles to the production of their writings, 
and among the critics, who either neglect or 
treat unfairly books by Southern authors. 
The recent issue of the late Henry Timrod’s 
poems notably shows how unfounded these 
impressions are. No volume of late years has 
been received more cordially, criticised in bet- 
ter spirit, or at greater length, than have been 
these poems by the Northern journals. The 
tone of the critics toward the poet has been kind- 
ly and even affectionate, while frequent testi- 
mony has been borne in favor of Mr. Hayne’s 
editorship, and of his pathetic story of the 
poet’s life which accompanies the volume. 
Let us hope these facts will contribute some- 
thing toward a better state of feeling between 
the two sections. 

M. de Quatrefages, one of the 
most erninent of the scientific men of Europe, 
and professor in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
has written to Professor Hayden, to whom we 
are indebted for the reservation of the Yel- 
lowstone region as a national park, a letter, 
from which we copy the following: “I thank 
you sincerely for the transmission of your re- 
port. I have read it with a very lively inter- 
est. I had no idea of the curious and strange 
region which you have traversed, and which 
seems to me to present similar relations with 
the hot-water regions of New Zealand, only 
you have in this respect an evident superior- 
ity. I applaud, from the bottom of my heart, 
your people for reserving this canton or re- 
gion as national property. This region, a 
witness of such strange phenomena, should 





be preserved from industrial vandalism, and 
it will be something worthy of your great re- 
public to preserve intact this magnificent 
park of experimentation, where the natural 
forces exhibit themselves in action like those 
of a laboratory.” 

Rents are up again. The suburbs 
and environs are no more accessible than 
they were a year ago; no small houses have 
been erected, and hence the cry in New York 
is, “‘ Where to live,and how?” Let us, there- 
fore, once more, call attention to the only 
feasible plan to reduce rents, and give people 
comfortable habitations within convenient 
reach of their places of business—and this 
is, to utilize spaces now wasted in all our 
principal business streets. We throw away 
splendid sky-room just suited for delightful 
homes. We don’t even half use the upper 
stories in our warehouses. Broadway can 
easily have business strata below and home 
strata above. Trade rarely requires more 
than the first three stories of a building; 
the floors above may be converted into 
first-class French flats, to the great comfort 
of a home-seeking community. Up in these 
high places would be fresh air, no dust, com- 
parative quiet; all that is necessary is to 
construct easy means of access and safe 
means of exit—brick-enclosed passages and 
steam elevators will supply both at no great 
cost or trouble. 

What we know as “ reserved seats ” 
at the theatre was originally a plan by which 
one sending in advance could select his seat 
for the performance, and have it reserved for 
him. But now a “ reserved seat ’’ means an ex- 
tra price for such position as the ticket-seller 
may assign the purchaser; and, without this 
extra price, no one is privileged to a seat, 
even if half the benches are empty. Nor does 
a “reserved seat,” purchased at the office at 
the hour of performance, mean choice or ad- 
vantage of place, even if good places are 
abundant. It is the policy of the ushers to 
“dress” an audience, that is, to distribute 
the people about so as to prevent large gaps 
of empty seats being noticed; hence a “ re- 
served seat” at an extra price may give a 
man a back place in the circle, while very de- 
sirable seats remain unsold and unappropri- 
ated the whole evening. This often occurs at 
concerts and lectures as well as at the the- 
atre, to the great vexation of the victims. 
One is not naturally inclined to submit to the 
tyranny of this caprice often; and, for this 
and other similar oppressive reasons, town- 
folk do not go to places of amusement nearly 
so often as they otherwise would. At Miss 
Cushman’s readings in this city recently the 
“reserved-seat” nuisance was abandoned; 
the managers who will follow suit will find it 
to their advantage. Or, at least, let them re- 
serve a portion of the house orfly, and not 
pretend that every seat one cares to sit in is 
already disposed of. 

We have had another attempt at 
American comedy, with the usual humiliating 
result. “A Business Woman,” by Olive 
Logan, to whom we are indebted for earlier 
absurdities known as “‘ Saratoga” and “ Dia- 
monds,” gives a confused sort of story about 
a young woman who sacrifices her private 
property to enable her aged father to indulge 





in his mania for inventing flying-machines ; and 
this, if it had been worked out with good dra- 
matic instinct, would have been well enough; 
but the darkness and vagueness of the plot 
are accompanied with a great deal of weak 
character-drawing, and overlaid with a kind 
of humor that descends to the lowest level 
of farce. But the auditors laughed at the 
fun, and stomached with marvellous equanim- 
ity the dulness and imbecility of the other 
scenes. The play, as a literary production 
or as a work of art, is simply contemptible; 
but more contemptible is an audience that 
complacently accepts such stuff as American 
comedy. Has the American theatre-goer no 
perception of art, no knowledge of literature, 
no standard of excellence, no spirit to resent 
the intrusion of rubbish upon the stage? 
Just so long as our audiences gather to laugh 
at all the vulgar and detestable comicalities 
presented in a play like this, American com 
edy will be impossible. When next an Amer- 
ican play is announced, let the lovers of the 
drama, those who aspire to see our stage pos- 
sess dignity and character, assemble to render 
judgment. Let them applaud heartily what- 
ever is excellent, openly disapprove of what- 
ever is vulgar or false, and such rank imbecil- 
ity as “A Woman of Business” extinguish at 
once with tumultuous displeasure. Unless 
our audiences come to have intelligence to 
see and spirit to act, we may as well give over 
our stage to minstrels, contortionists, and 
farce-makers. 

The Western professor, quoted a 
few weeks ago, who believes that the Bible 
and Webster’s Dictionary (unabridged?) are 
all the books necessary to make a ripe schol- 
ar, has a companion down in Massachusetts, 
A clergyman, not far from the “Hub,” de- 
clared lately, in the pulpit, that, in his opin- 
ion, “‘a young-man had better spend Sunday 
in the worst dens of infamy than in a law- 
sanctioned library, for in the former places 
his conscience would be left free to act, while 
in the latter it would be blunted.” We do 
not know the reverend gentleman’s name, 
but, if there be any truth in Galton’s theory 
of the hereditary transmission of ancestral 
peculiarities, we could easily believe that bis 
forefathers hung witches and whipped Qua- 
kers. 

When the “divine Williams,” as 
an enthusiastic Gaul once dubbed the bard o 
Avon, made the fair Juliet ask, ‘‘ What’s in a 
name?” he little thought that his own would 
be so often used to point newspaper para- 
graphs as it is in our day. We have three 
instances before us. An English journal 
comments on the fact that a rising young 
musician of the metropolis, who has exhibited 
evidences of genius in his profession, bears 
the poet’s name, and moralizes on the proba- 
ble effect of the coincidence on the new aspi- 
rant for public recognition. In our own coun- 
try a Western newspaper jokes flippantly on 
the imprisonment, in some border-town, of 
William Shakespeare for drunkenness and 
misdemeanor; and in Delaware, it is said, a 
citizen has published a pamphlet to prove 
that William Shakespeare is not entitled to a 
seat in the Legislature of that State. The 
Western inheritor of such a name ought not 
to be blamed for drowning his sorrows in the 
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powl. It is surprising only that the others 
do not seek a like oblivion of their awful re- 
sponsibility. 

The return of spring cannot be 
welcomed with unalloyed joy when it is ac- 
companied by a fresh importation of organ- 
grinders, which we are fearful is the case the 
present year. Can it be possible that the 
melting of the snow, which has given em- 
ployment so long this season to the thousands 
of poor Italian immigrants cast on our chari- 
ty, has diverted their energies into this new 
channel? If so, farewell peace! The city 
may as well be evacuated at once by all ex- 
cepting those who are irrecoverably deaf, for 
the lunatic asylums are inadequate for even 
our present needs. In Paris musical torment 
is restricted by police regulations, instant ar- 
rest being the penalty of making the streets 
hideous without a license, of which only a limit- 
ed number are given by the authorities. As we 
cannot easily establish here such government- 
al surveillance, we see no remedy for the evil 
excepting to provide a counter-irritant. A 
considerate citizen of Baltimore is reported 
to be building an immense steam “ calliope” 
on the top of a high factory in that city, 
which is expected to supply music (!) for all 
within a radius of twenty miles. If this de- 
vice would drown out the hand-organs in a 
flood of sound, we might endure it for a 
time for the sake of the peace that wouid 
follow. 





Viterary Hotes. 


Sig reading of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s recent- 
ly-published poem, ‘‘ Lars: a Pastoral of 
Norway,”’ leaves us with what the novelists 
are fond of calling “‘ mingled feelings.’”” We 
have, on the whole, derived pleasure from the 
book; its tone is healthy and simple; it gives 
us some admirable pictures, and shows now 
and then a power of word-painting which is 
excellent. But there is about the versification 
an almost painful air of claboration—of trim- 
ming and artificial arrangement—which gives 
to the poem an appearance of laborious prep- 
aration, rather than the spontaneous grace 
and musical, unforced flow which only a mas- 
ter-hand, guided by the truest inspiration, can 
give to blank verse; but without which a nar- 
rative in such verse grows wearisome and 
dreary. We use, advisedly, the phrase “‘ a nar- 
rative in verse ;”’ for Mr. Taylor’s pastoral im- 
presses us as something just less than a poem, 
in the truest sense. Perhaps our judgment is 
rendered harsh by a comparison of this with 
some of its author’s better and truer recent 
works. Perhaps, too, we have been led into 
disappointment by the title, “‘A Pastoral,” 
which leads one to look for a pure and natural 
flow of thought in sympathy with Nature. But 
whatever may be the cause, the book has failed 
to appeal to that feeling in us which is not slow 
to respond to much that we find in less ambi- 
tious pastorals than this. A few words of the 
story Mr. Taylor tells—if only said to prove 
that, however we may quarrel with the execu- 
tion, we appreciate the beauty and simplicity 
of the conception: The narrative opens in 
Norway, among quiet scenes of peasant-life, 
showing us Brita, a pretty country-girl, coquet- 





rivals meet at a wedding-dance, quarrel, and 
exchange fierce defiance; and there is but a 
short interval before their feud takes a more 
violent form, and is ended by a challenge and 
a duel with knives, fought as the old Norwe- 
gian code demanded—the combatants bared to 
the waist, and their belts hooked together, 
while they struggle to give or ward away the 
final blow. Lars conquers; but Per’s death 
shows Brita that he was the one she really 
loved. Lars leads a weary life for a while at 
home, and then wanders away to the ports, 
where he takes ship for the far-off America, of 
which stories have come to him from a restless 
ancestor, who had gone thither long before. 
He finds himself, one evening, after long wan- 
derings, at the door of a quiet Pennsylvanian 
farm-house, the home of a family of Friends— 
Ezra Mendenhall and his daughter Ruth, with 
their few farm-hands. Ruth’s gentle greeting 
attracts him, and she induces her father to em- 
ploy him on his lands, where Lars works hum- 
bly and quietly, finding many new views of 
life, and haunted always by the memory of his 
old sin. Taunted by a stiff, cold Quaker, his 
fellow-laborer, the old Berserker rage within 
him breaks forth again; he strikes his employ- 
er, who seeks to restrain his anger; but Ruth’s 
intercession, and the old man’s gentle forgive- 
ness, win him back to quiet. Then, bitterly 
repentant, and longing for peace, he joins the 
Friends’ society, and settles among them, as 
chastened and controlled a spirit as any there. 
In time he marries Ruth, and lives at the farm 
until her father’s death. But a longing for his 
home comes over him, and, with his wife, he 
returns to his Norwegian village. Here a new 
trial waits for him. The brother of Per seeks 
revenge, and demands the old arbitration of 
the duel. Lars lets himself be bound to him, 
but will not take the knife nor strike. The 
crowd jeer him; but his gentle words over- 
come his angry enemy better than the knife, 
and the combat ends in a forgiveness and 
reconciliation. Brita, full of sadness still for 
Per, is won to brighter thoughts by Ruth; and 
the twq Friends conquer those about them, 
one by one, until they have gathered a Jittle 
band of disciples in their faith. With these 
they leave the Norway hills and go back to 
their Pennsylvanian home, to live quiet lives, 
and die after a faithful service. The story is 
one full of beauty, and should have inspired 
more unaffected and natural verse; but many 
will not notice in its telling some of the pas- 
sages that seem to us most forced and labored. 
We hope it will find many readers to whom 
only its beauties will appeal. 


We cannot very heartily congratulate Messrs. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. on the selection of 
J. B. De Liefde’s “‘Zes Gueux”’ (published by 
them under the title “‘Galama, or the Beg- 
gars’’), as the second volume of their “ Li- 
brary of Choice Fiction.” In some of the 
highest aims of the historical novel this seems 
to us to fail, while there is not enough viva- 
city and attraction in the style of the narrative 
to cover up its defects and shortcomings. The 
purpose of the historical romance is, as we un- 
derstand it; to present to us, in narrative and 
dramatic form, so vivid a picture of the age in 
which its action takes place, that we may see 
its scenes before us as with the eyes of the 
body—that we may, as the Germans say, ‘‘ live 
ourselves into” its life and spirit; that we 
may for the moment become sharers in its feel- 
ing, and more than lookers-on at its events ; 
and so that we may gain a clearer idea of it all 


ting with her two lovers, Lars and Per, be- | than volumes of stately and dispassionate his- 


tween whom she cannot choose. Her coquetry 
has more serious results than she dreams; the 


tory could ever teach us. When the author of 
“Galama, or the Beggars,’" pauses after every 





- few paragraphs of his narrative to explain, in 


grave, encyclopedic manner, why the events he 
describes happened ; to show us that he really 
has authority in actual history for his charac- 
ters, his scenery, and even his costumes ; when 
he interrupts his story and breaks up its action 
to detail its causes—he seems to defeat all the 
purpose which his book should have. Let us 
suppose that in the play of “‘ Julius Cesar,” at 
a moment of great dramatic interest, one of the 
characters should come to the front of the 
stage, and, gravely prefacing his remarks with 
Mr. de Liefde’s favorite ‘‘A few words of ex- 
planation may not be out of place here,”’ should 
say : ‘You observe that the Roman soldiers 
appearing in this play wear greaves, but very 
little defensive armor on the upper portion of 
the body. This is because,” et¢., ete. What 
would become, in this case, of the perfect pict- 
ure we had in mind before? This is an exagzer- 
ated illustration of the manner in which the 
author of ““Zes Gueux”’ perpetually injures his 
story. And he suffers, too, from the fact that 
his subject has received at the hands of Motley 
a vivid and dramatic treatment which makes 
a romance founded upon it seem feeble and 
tame. What better picture can we ever have of 
the scenes in which “the beggars” played a 
part, than that given to us in ** The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic?” Mr. de Liefde works in a 
mine from which the richest treasures have 
been taken by more skilful hands; and tlie 
very features that could have made his effort 
valuable, are left out altogether in what he 
gives us as a result. 


The multitude who rejoiced in Professor 
Tyndall’s visit, bat were compelled to miss 
the privilege of actually hearing the words of 
the great truth-seeker when he came to speak 
in person to the cis-Atlantic portion of his 
world-wide audience, will find no small com- 
pensation for their loss in the carefully-pre- 
pared little volume just published by Messrs. 
Appleton & Co., giving the whole course of his 
American lectures. The times have changed 
since Tyndall had need to lament, as he tells 
us in the first words spoken to American hear- 
ers, the isolation of the world of science from 
“*the world outside.”” There can hardly be said 
to exist ‘‘ a world outside of science” now; cer- 
tainly it must be sought beyond the limits of 
the English- and German-speaking races ; and 
the dominance gained by that great literature 
which has acted as interpreter between the 
masters and their students in every-day life, 
is such as to stamp 1ts own character upon our 
time. ‘‘I tell you,” said to us recently one of 
the most earnest scientific students we have 
ever known, “there is no chance for merely 
‘literary men’ in this age ; they are dilettanti ; 
it is for the growing up of a great scientific lit- 
erature that the century will be remembered; 
and whosoever doesn’t help the progress will 
be overshadowed by it.” This is obviously 
enough a most extravagant form of statement; 
but there is something true in it; and there 
would be more if an unhappy fate had decreed 
that great truths could only be sought for in 
one way at atime. Certainly this one form 
of truth-seeking leads the others now, in out- 
ward evidence at least, and the cause is very 
plain— it uses the instruments not only of 
science but of literature. If we lay aside all 
claims to judge the scientific side of the ques- 
tion, and look only at the rest, where shall we 
find a stronger, more attractive, more nearly 
perfect style employed in exposition, than that 
used by Tyndall, and Huxley, and the great 
majority of the physicists whose names are 
becoming household words with us? The sci- 
entific men of a half century ago could not 
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write for others than their own class to read; 
those of to-day do not only find us truths, but 
state them so that all the world may feel their 
force. We welcome Tyndall’s lectures, then, 
as we shall welcome the books of the “‘ Inter- 
national Scientific Series,’’ not as contributions 
to scientific knowledge merely, but as addi- 
tions to a great literature, which is ably using 
the power of the English language in aid of a 
progress in which every man may now feel 
that he consciously shares, understanding all 
that is accomplished. 


“Bits of Talk about Home Matters,” a 
little volume bearing the familiar initials of 
“H. I.”? (published by Roberts Brothers, in 
Boston), is a book full of suggestions for the 
brightening of home-life in divers ways. Its 
first chapters relate to the treatment of chil- 
dren ; and they form a perfect gospel of chari- 
ty with regard to the sins of all young delin- 
quents, advising their improvement by the 
gentlest methods of moral suasion, We must 
confess that some of the theories advanced— 
or rather the illustrations given—seem to us a 
little overstrained, and possibly slightly senti- 
mental; as, for example, the story of the little 
boy who sternly refused, when learning his 
alphabet, to pronounce the letter G. The 
painful struggles endured by his mother in 
order to avoid any harshness of compulsion in 
curing the little rebel, were, we submit, of a 
sort that would give him the most exagger- 
ated views of the importance of his action, 
and fill him with the gloomiest theories about 
the difficulties of self-conquest. Such little 
boys grow up with the weariest thoughts of 
human existence. It was,such a little boy, 
we are sure, though “‘ H. H.”? would probably 
not admit it, who flourished in the congenial 
atmosphere of Concord, and who was found, 
one day, digging a hole in the neighbor- 
hood of Mr. Emerson’s house. A worldly tri- 
fier, passing by, asked him, ‘‘ What are you 
digging after, little boy?’? With gravity he 
answered, ‘* After the Infinite.” But we have 
selected an instance which is utterly different 
from the general good sense and bright spirit 
of “ H. H.’s” “ Bits of Talk,” and, in speak- 
ing of the type of child we most dread to see 
formed by an over-metaphysical training, we 
have perhaps conveyed the idea that we under- 
value the claim of children to be considered 
reasoning beings. Nothing could be truer 
than the greater part of “‘H. H.’s” words 
concerning our often barbarous treatment of 
their mental natures; nothing more just than 
her suggestions for bettering our home-life in 
this and other respects; and there is a great 
charm in her way of putting things that com- 
mends her writings most forcibly. 


Some weeks ago we noticed the announce- 
ment of a volume of poems in Scoteh dialect, 
by the Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D., and hoped 
for its speedy appearance. We have recently 
enjoyed the privilege of reading some grace- 
ful verses by Dr. Rankin (‘‘To a Mitherless 
Wean”’), which, though they are not included 
in the collection for publication, are certainly 
an indication of its value. We find space here 
for two stanzas which most attracted our notice 
in the little poem, and best showed the spirit 
of the whole : 


“ Thou didst na mean it, fright’n’t weanie, 
But, ah! sae hard for life thou wrestlit, 
Thonu’st tired the ane, thou sud ha’e nestlit; 
Thou'st robb’d me o’ my bonnie Jeanie ; 
Thou’st robb’d thysel’ and me thegither ; 
For wae’s the weanie without mither. 


“ This warl’s a cauld, cauld warl’ thou'lt find it, 
For fragile flowers an’ weans to glint here | 





It’s fu’ o’ snaws as ony winter, 

An’ to the helpless unco blindit: 
But, a’ the mair, thy wae-gaen daddie, 
Will wrap thee snug within his plaidie.” 





Scientific Hotes. 


HE New York City Sanitary Inspector, in 
ordering a series of scientific tests of the 
atmosphere of public school-rooms and manu- 
factories, has rendered a service to the public 
which cannot be over-estimated. These tests, 
as conducted by Dr. Endeman, consisted main- 
ly of chemical analyses of samples of air ob- 
tained from school-rooms, prisons, and certain 
workshops, the main purpose of the analysis 
being to determine the relative amount of 
carbonic-acid gas contained in them ; as shown 
by the official report, the examination of seven- 
teen samples of air taken from seven public 
schools determines the presence of from .09 to 
.85 per cent. of carbonic acid. That the im- 
portance of this discovery may be the better 
understood, it should be remembered that 
pure air, such as that obtained from the hills 
of Scotland and Switzerland, or even the 
crowded streets of Manchester, contains only 
from .035 to .04 per cent. of this dangerous 
gas. In treating of this subject, Robert Smith, 
in his recent work on “‘ Air and Rain,” illus- 
trates the importance of even slight differ- 
ences in the amount of carbonic acid in the air 
as follows: ‘‘Some people will probably in- 
quire why we should give so much attention to 
such minute quantities— between 20.980 and 
20.999 —thinking these small differences can 
in no way affect us. A little more or less oxy- 
gen might not affect us, but, supposing its 
place to be occupied by hurtful matter, we 
must not look on the amount as too small, 
subtracting 0.980 from 0.999, we have a differ- 
ence of one hundred and ninety in a million. 
In a gallon of water there are seventy thousand 
grains, let us put into it an impurity at the 
rate of one hundred and ninety in a million, it 
amounts to 18.3 grains in a gallon; this amount 
would be considered enormous if it consisted 
of putrefying matter, or any organic matter 
usually found in waters. But we drink only a 
comparatively small quantity of water, and the 
whole thirteen grains would not be swallowed 
in a day; whereas, we take into our lungs 
from one to two thousand gallons of air daily. 
The detection of impurities in the air is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance, and it is only 
by the finest methods that they can be ascer- 
tained in small quantities of air, even when 
present in such quantities as to prove delete- 
rious to health.”” Returning to Dr. Endeman’s 
report, we find that when the windows of one 
of these crowded school-rooms was closed for 
but ten minutes, the amount of carbonic acid 
advanced from 0.17 per cent. to 0.82 per cent., 
an increase of 0.15 per cent., an amount which 
so oppressed teacher and pupils that the ex- 
periment could be no longer continued. Re- 
garding the precise physiological effects of 
this atmospheric condition, little is as yet fully 
determined. It is known, however, that a de- 
crease in the normal pulse-action, and a conse- 
quent derangement of the circulation, is one 
of the immediate results; and, as shown by 
Dr. Smith, we are not to conclude that, be- 
cause the quantity of carbonic acid is small, 
the effect is small, as “ the smallest diminution 
of oxygen in the air breathed affects animal 
life, if its place is supplied by carbonic acid.” 
The lesson of these observations is too ap- 
parent to need special enforcement, and it is 
to be hoped that those who have the designing 
and construction of all public buildings—and 





emphatically those intended for educational 
purposes—will give to this question of proper 
ventilation the attention it merits and should 
receive. 


The practical element of science finds one 
of its best developments in the attention 
given by the most eminent scientists of the 
day to pisciculture. Professor Huxley was a 
leading member of the English commission 
that visited eighty-six places on the coast of 
England in the study and investigation of this 
subject. Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian, 
has spent two summers on the New-England 
coasts, studying, in conjunction with Profess- 
or Verrill, of Yale, the habits and growth of 
fishes, that government may do something 
toward increasing the supply of fish -food, 
which has largely diminished in that locality 
during the last twenty years. Agassiz says 
that the time is coming when an acre of pond 
will be as valuable to the farmer for the sup- 
port of his family as an acre of solid land. 
Through the efforts of Professor Baird, over 
two hundred large negatives of many species 
of fish, in their different stages of develop- 
ment, constituting a series of illustrations 
hitherto unequalled in the natural history of 
fishes, were taken the past season, not only for 
the Smithsonian, but for other scientific insti- 
tutions. It was the study of fish, not the eat- 
ing, that brought together, during the past 
summer, at the little village of Wood’s Hole, 
Agassiz, of Harvard; Baird, of the Smith- 
sonian; Gwyn Jeffries, of England; Profess- 
ors Verrill, Smith, Eaton, W. D. Whitney, 
Brewer, and Thacher, of Yale; Jenks, of 
Brown; Professor Hyatt, Theodore Lyman, 
and Dr. Brewer, of Boston; Dr. Farlow, of 
Cambridge; Professor Gill and Dr. Palmer, 
of Washington; J. Hammond Trumbull, of 
Hartford; Professor Todd, from Iowa; and 
Professor O. C. Thompson, of Worcester. 
Not only the sea, not only the fish, but fisher- 
men of the line and of the net, of pound and 
trap and seine, were examined, and their ex- 
perience noted for the benefit of science and 
the table. These investigations fully establish 
the important fact that every fish that spawns 
on our river-bottoms or near our shores has an 
instinctive but definite relation to the place of 
its birth; so that each fish returns, as nearly 
as possible, to its own birthplace, there to ex- 
ercise its function of reproduction. If the fish 
is not disturbed or hindered, this revisitation 
of its birthplace becomes habitual, and con- 
tinues through all the period of its existence. 
It is not sufficient, therefore, to remove the 
obstructions that have once succeeded in pre- 
venting the inward or upward run of fish. The 
birthplace once deserted, is no more revisited. 
A colony of young fish must be established in 
the head-waters of the different streams, and 
these, running down to the sea at the proper 
time, will return again the following season, 
fully matured, to populate the deserted waters 
for the support of all who dwell upon their 
shores. The probable success of this theory 
has been demonstrated on a small scale. 
Fifty millions of shad (in pisciculture only 
fifty millions may be considered as on a 
small scale) were, two years ago, hatched 
out in the upper waters of the Connecticut 
River. In the spring of 1872, immense 
schools of this favorite fish were recognized - 
along the Atlantic coast making their way for 
the Connecticut Valley. In a few weeks later, 
shad became so common throughout Southern 
and Central New England that immense num- 
bers of that fish were in the market at five and 
ten cents each. During the past year, ninety 
million eggs were deposited in the upper waters 
of the Connecticut, and, soon after our readers 
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shall have rend this statement, they may ex- 
pect the result in an unlimited supply of shad, 
at a price within the reach of the poorest reader 
of the Journay. But the national government 
is doing a national work in stocking the waters 
of the Mississippi, the Alleghany, the White, 
and the Platte Rivers with the best specimens 
of the same fish ; and but few years will elapse 
before shad will swarm in unlimited numbers 
through these rivers as they now do in the 
waters of the Potomac and the Delaware. 
Those who remember the importance and 
amount of fish-food that the teeming waters 
of China supply to her dense population, may 
well rejoice in the part that pisciculture, guided 
by men of science, is to perform in providing 
food for the growing millions of this country. 
But government is not content with the nation- 
alization of the shad. It is importing salmon 
by the million from Europe, and pianting them 
in the head-waters of the Susquehanna and 
other rivers suitable for their growth. The 
Scandinavian and German immigrant is hence- 
forward to find his favorite fish awaiting his 
coming. Still more interesting and more hope- 
ful is the introduction of the salt-water fishes 
into the heart of the continent. Prof. Baird pro- 
poses to introduce the lobster, the oyster, etc., 
into the Great Salt Lake, and to give the lux- 
uries of the ocean to those who have never 
been within a thousand miles of its roar. Such 
an undertaking, scientifically carried out, will 
entitle the officers of the Smithsonian to the 
gratitude of the nation. The introduction and 
cultivation of new kinds of food, raising and 
fattening itself without cost, is a practical gift 
of science, which even the uneducated can ap- 
preciate. 


The Commercial Advertiser notices the death 
of Dr. John Torrey, which occurred on the 
evening of the 10th of March instant, as fol- 
lows: “The death of Professor John Torrey 
deprives American science of one of the most 
-diligent, conscientious, and able of the emi- 
nent investigators who have made the Ameri- 
can name honorable. During a long life, Pro- 
fessor Torrey labored without cessation in the 
fields of scientific research, and he was long 
since recognized as the foremost of American 
botanists. His first work, published in 1819, 
was a catalogue of the plants found in a radius 
of thirty miles around this city, and it was fol- 
lowed by elaborate accounts of the Flora of the 
United States, and by reports on the botanical 
departments of the exploring expeditions made 
by order of our government from 1822 to 1858. 
A few years ago, Professor Torrey presented 
to Columbia College his entire botanical col- 
lection and library, which remain as a fitting 
monument to his memory.”’ Deeply as will 
the loss of Dr. Torrey be felt by the world of 
science in which he labored with such untiring 
zeal and earnestness, we are constrained to for- 
get even these labors in the presence of a pri- 
vate sorrow. If, in efforts for the advance- 
ment of pure science, Dr. Torrey has won the 
deserved commendations of his colleagues and 
co-laborers, still more of blessing and honor 
will his memory receive from the lips and 
hearts of those who, by intimate relationship 
or acquaintance, have learned to know him as 
a loving and thoughtful friend, a wise and 
willing adviser, and, above all, as a pure- 
minded, generous, and consistent Christian 
gentleman. 


Among the most important of engineering 
enterprises which have recently been success- 
fully completed, we notice the construction of 
an iron bridge over the Nile at Gheezeh. This 
bridge was erected for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment by Messrs. Shaw and Thompson, of 





London, under the immediate supervision of 
Mr. John Dennison, engineer and contractor. 
This work is one of a series of internal im- 
provements instituted by the present Pacha of 
Egypt. It is intended to connect the city of 
Cairo with the town of Gheezeh, located on 
the opposite side of the Nile, at the junction of 
various lines of internal traffic. As described 
in the American Artisan, the bridge stands 
upon iron cylinders eighty-eight feet long and 
eight feet six inches in diameter. It has a 
swing-draw one hundred feet in length. The 
total length of the bridge is one thousand three 
hundred and fifty feet, and its width between 
the centre of the girders is forty feet. The 
iron-work weighs one thousand seven hundred 
tons ; the cast-iron cylinders are filled with con- 
crete, and the girders are of the iron double- 
trellis variety. It was begun in January, 1872, 
and completed in November of the same year. 


ATOMS. 


Sound travels through the atmosphere at 
the rate of one thousand and ninety feet per 
second; if the temperature be 32° Fahr., this 
velocity is quickened about two feet per second 
for each additional degree of heat. A Cali- 
fornia lady has invented and secured letters- 
patent for a “‘ medicated towel.” It is used 
for drying the body after bathing, and will, it 
is claimed, arrest cutaneous diseases, paraly- 
sis, and local affections——A committee, ap- 
pointed by the British Pariiament to inquire 
into the subject of drunkenness, reports that 
there is a difference between the paroxysm of 
intoxication and insanity proper, so distinct as 
to forbid the plea, in bar of punishment, that 
an offence was committed while drunk. For 
this reason, it is argued that, when acts of 
violence or other offences are superadded to 
drunkenness, the regular penalty should be 
enforced. The Revenue Marine Bureau 
has determined to establish ten life-saving 
stations along the Southern coast, from Cape 
Henlopen to Cape Hatteras.——American me- 
teorologists have shown that, in a rain which 
would give a fall of one inch over an area as 
large as the whole of Ireland, the latent heat 
set free would exceed that evolved by the com- 
bustion of three hundred and fifty million tons 
of coal.——A company has been formed for 
the purpose of draining the Ferrara marshes, 
Northern Italy.——At a meeting of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, February 10th, M. Jans- 
sen was elected to the astronomical section in 
succession to M. Saugier ; out of fifty-six votes 
he obtained forty-two. —— Recent investiga- 
tions have proved that coffee is a powerful dis- 
infectant, not only rendering animal and vege- 
ble effluvia harmless, but actually destroying 
them. The coal commission, appointed by 
the British Parliament, report that the proba- 
ble quantity of coal in the known coal-fields of 
the United Kingdom, is ninety billion two 
hundred and seven million tons. The amount 
mined during the year 1871 was about one hun- 
dred and eighteen million tons.——The Legis- 
lature of Kentucky has recently passed a bill 
that, on the affidavit of two respectable citi- 
zens, any person who, through excessive use 
of opium, arsenic, hashish, or any drug, has 
become incompetent to manage himself or his 
estate, may be confined in any asylum, and 
placed under guardianship, as in the case of 
habitual drunkards or lunatics. A singular 
explanation is given of an apparent case of 
spontaneous combustion in New Hampshire. 
The fire, which was discovered in an unoccu- 
pied room, was traced to a stereoscope, the 
lens of which concentrated the sun’s rays upon 
the table on which the glass lay.——The Mont 
Cenis Tunnel was constructed at a cost of 








thirty-seven million dollars, and the cost of a 
tunnel underneath the British Channel would 
be between twenty and thirty million dol- 
lars.—The members of the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences were pleasantly surprised at 
their last meeting by being made the recipi- 
ents of a deed for a piece of land for building 
purposes, which is valued at about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. The donor is Mr. 
James Lick, who recently made the California 
pioneers a similar gift.——English coal-veins 
are usually from two feet four inches to two 
feet eight inches thick, while the thickness of 
American bituminous coal veins varies from 
four to eight feet, and the anthracite veins 
from twenty to fifty feet——-The production 
of bulliof in the States and Territories on the 
Pacific slope, for the year 1872, will not vary far 
from sixty-two million dollars.——According 
to the best-founded data, there are burnt in the 
course of a year, in the city of Manchester, 
England, two million tons of coal. 





Home and Foreign Hotes. 


A MADEDUS, the ex-King of Spain, is de- 
A. = scribed as tall of person, very thin, with 
an angry look in his eye, and a sternness quite 
extraordinary for his age. He resembles his fa- 
ther very much, but with a look of still greater 
severity in his face; and he moves and walks 
like a drill-sergeant. He has always lived among 
his aides-de-camp and officers of the army, 
and cares for little except military matters, 
Under his brusque and haughty manner he 
conceals the hereditary j*nesse and shrewdness 
of the house of Savoy ; « 1d its ambition also, 
as was proved when he exchanged his name 
for that of King of Spain. There is something 
in him which reminds one of Philip II.—the 
thick Austrian lip, the long form; only the 
eye of Philip seems almost vacant and dead 
while those of Amadeus are restless an 

brilliant. 

It is hard to believe that “Old Probabili- 
ties’? can be so young and yet have so much 
wisdom. General Myers is the official head 
of the Signal-Service Bureau, but Mr. Cleve- 
land Abbey is the expert who revises the re- 
ports, digests them, marks their results in 
isobaric lines on the map, and draws up the 
daily programme which the winds, in their 
courses, are bound to carry out. Mr. Abbey is 
a young man, a graduate of the College of the 
City of New York, of the class of 1857. After 
his graduation he went to Pulkova, the great 
Russian observatory near St. Petersburg, where 
he studied astronomy under the famous Stouve; 
and, prior to his call to his present position, 
was director of the Cincinnati Observatory. 


Mr. Ruskin is ny | frank concerning the 
way in which he got his fortune, and its gen- 
eral bearing upon the relations between labor 
and capital. He —_ his father formed a part- 
nership with two other men, and bought a tract 
of land in Spain. They hired a number of la- 
borers who made so many thousands of gallons 
of wine each year, which the partners then 
sold, keeping nine-tenths of the profits for 
themselves, and giving the other tenth to the 
men whose labor had produced the wine. The 
consequence was that, while the laberers re- 
mained, year after year, in Abject poverty, the 
partners became very wealthy; “and my fa- 
ther bequeathed his share of this wealth to 
myself, who never did a stroke of work in my 
life worth my salt, much less my dinner.” 


The Japanese Government seems in dan- 
ger of plunging into over-legislation by the 
assage of sumptuary and other oppressive 
aws. The native calendar bas been assimi- 
lated with our own, making the year begin on 
January 1st, instead of February 9th. Kite- 
flying and “ spitting in the streets”’ have been 
prohibited. Female hair-dressers are to be 
abolished as a class, every women in future 
being expected to do up her own hair; and the 
soft mats with which all Japanese houses are 
floored, and which serve in the place of chairs, 
tables, and beds, are banished, for the alle 
reason that they are productive of laziness. 
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The Russian War Department has decided 
to build a number of forts on the Prussian and 
Austrian frontiers, four of which are to be 
begun at once. One will be near Proskurow, 
in Podolia; one near Dulno, in Volhynia; the 
third at Bialystok, near the junction of the rail- 
way from Warsaw to St. Petersburg, and with 
that from Brest to Grajewo; and the fourth 
near Wirballen, the first Russian railway-sta- 
tion on the side of Prussia. ' Each of these 
forts is within gun-range of the railway cross- 
ing the frontier in its vicinity ; and all of them 
are to be completed in two years’ time. 


The facte have been handed about by the 
newspapers for a fortnight past, but it may be 
well to put on record here the new salary- 
schedule fixed by the recently-expired Con- 
gress. The president is to receive $50,000 a 
year, besides the customary “allowances.” 
The vice-president, speaker of the House, and 
cabinet-ministers, are to have $10,000 a year 
each. The chief justice of the Supreme Court 
gets $10,500, and the associate justices $10,000 
each. Members of Congress get $7,500 each, 
besides actual travelling-expenses; and this 
advance was made to date back two years, to 
the commencement of the Forty-second Con- 


gress. 


Dr. E. 8. Carr, of Oakland, California, 
maintains that gold-mining in California is 
not only not = but carried on at an 
actual loss. He affirms that every dollar of 
gold that has been dug there has cost from one 
to one and a half dollars. Fifty thousand peo- 
ple, he estimates, were engaged in mining in 
1872, and the product was twenty million dol- 
lars. Reckoning the labor at two and a half 
dollars per day, Dr. Carr calculates that the 
miners’ wages would amount to thirty-seven 
and a half million dollars, making an aggre- 
gate loss to the community, in a single year, 
of seventeen and a half million dollars. 


Regarding the employment of women in the 
United States, the census shows that, besides 
those engaged in regular agricultural labor, 
there are 45 female stock-herders. We also 
find 6 female apprentices to barbers, 24 women 
dentists, 2 female hostlers, 2 female profes- 
sional hunters and trappers, 5 lawyers, 525 
physicians and surgeons, 67 preachers, 2 scav- 
engers, 7 sextons, 10 ‘‘ canal-men,”’ 196 female 
draymen, 1 pilot, 6 guano-diggers, 4 gas- 
stokers, 38 gunsmiths, 7 gunpowder-makers, 
and 16 ship-riggers. 


There were 1,536 Py oe published in 
the United Kingdom at the beginning of this 
year, distributed as follows: Gagiend—Leo- 
don, 285; provinces, 889; total, 1,174. Wales, 
59; Scotland, 144; Treland, 140; the isles, 2. 
Of these there were 86 dailies in England, 2 
in Wales, 12 in Scotland, 24 in Ireland, and 2 
in the isles. The magazines, including the 
quarterly reviews, numbered 630, of which 253 
are of a decidedly religious character. 


The Shah of Persia will start on his Eu- 
ropean tour about the middle of next month, 
having been officially invited to attend the 
Universal Exhibition at Vienna. He will be 
accompanied by all the principal nobles of the 
4 will travel in great state, and will visit 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, Constan- 
tinople, and perhaps London. He will be the 
first shah that has abandoned the old usages 
80 far as to leave his own dominions. 


_ The harrowing effects ofa serenade were well 
illustrated the other night in Trumbull County, 
Ohio, where a newly-made bride threw sul- 
phuric acid upon the members of a serenading 
party, blinding one, destroying an eye for an- 
other, and badly disfiguring the faces of sev- 
eral others. She was arrested and bound over 
for trial; so we shall probably know soon 
whether the provocation of a serenade justifies 
desperate remedies. 


A story, having “an ancient and fish-like 
smell,”’ comes to us from Paris, to the effect 
that the oldest inhabitant of France is dead in 
the shape of an exceeding ancient carp, a per- 
fect patriarch among fishes, his age being no 
less than three hundred and seventy-five years. 
He was a young fish in the days of Francis I. 
me mat his death in the jaws of an enormous 
pike. . 


The University of London has opened its 
degrees in science, law, and medicine, to stu- 











dents who have not acquired a knowledge of }j 


Greek. There is hardly a single university in 
Germany, France, or Italy, which has not 
long ago adopted this policy ; but the Univer- 
sity of London is the first in England to ac- 
knowledge that there can be such a thing as a 
man of culture who has never construed a page 
of Greek. 


The San Franciscans are losing their fine 
wooden docks by the ravages of a new and ex- 
tremely destructive species of pile-borer, though 
they are much consoled by the insect’s impres- 
sive lineage and connections. It is called the 
limnoria, and a member of the .ocal Academy 
of Sciences informs us that it belongs to the 
sessile-eyed crustraceans, order isopoda, di- 
vision nomaliai, tribe liberateca, family aseli- 
dx, genus Limnoris. 


The peace strength of the imperial German 
army, at the present time, is 401,659 men, be- 
ing a little less than the one per cent. of the 
total population allowed by the constitution. 
Prussia, when alone, kept 7 a peace army at 
the rate of 1.065 per cent. of the then popula- 
tion. In France, the estimate for the current 
year is for 1.157 per cent. 


William Shakespeare is the name of a young 
man who is attracting attention in London mu- 
sical circles. He is described as having already 
won high honors at the Royal Academy; and 
at a late Crystal-Palace concert he produced an 
overture in two movements, which is spoken 
of very favorably by the critics. 


How little France was hurt, in a material 
sense, by the late war, is indicated by the fact 
that her imports and exports last year amount- 
ed to 7,647,000,000 francs—showing a greater 
commercial activity than existed at the most 
prosperous epoch of the empire. 


It is said that, if the Chinese were to adopt 
the Prussian military system, they could bring 
into the field upward of eighty million sol- 
diers, unequalled for patience and endurance, 
and for indifference to death. 


In view of the high price of coals in Eng- 
land, Punch finds it necessary to supplement 
his famous word of advice to persons about to 
marry. It is reasonable and sound, and as 
follows: ‘* Don’t until coals are cheaper.” 


It is announced in Paris that Henri Roche- 
fort, who was supposed to be dying in prison 
has written a novel entitled ‘‘ Les Dépravés,” 
which the Minister of the Interior has forbid- 
den to be published in France. 


Pauperism in England seems to be yielding 
at last to more scientific methods of treatment. 
There were 95,968 fewer paupers in 1872 than 
in 1871, being a decrease of a little more than 
ten per cent. ° 


It is rather early for such announcements, 
but we learn from Michigan that the peach- 
crop in that State is utterly ruined, and that 
we shall have fewer peaches next summer than 
in any since the disastrous season of 1856. 


A Brooklyn real-estate auctioneer, bent on 
surpassing his rivals, advertises, in flaring 
posters, that he has a great number of “ su- 
perb, gilt-edged, A No. 1 lots” for sale. Gilt- 
edged is good. 


George Sand thinks that Louis Napoleon 
was neither a monster nor an idiot, but that, 
with many shortcomings, his character com- 
prised the attributes of sincerity and gener- 
osity. 

It is announced in London that Bret Harte 
will visit England next month, and deliver his 
lecture on “ The Argonauts of ’49”’ in the chief 
cities of the kingdom. 


The Cuban slaveholders estimate their slaves 
as worth $3,500,000,000, and are opposed to the 
republic, which they feel cannot, in the long- 
run, tolerate slavery. 


Nearly 92,000 of the inhabitants of Upper 
Alsace took advantage of the ‘‘ option”’ to re- 
main French citizens, but of these the German 
Government only recognized 9,053 as valid. 


General Butler relieves journalism of a fear- 
ful responsibility by formally announcing that 
he is a man who was not made by the news- 


papers. 





Another monument to Robert Burns is to 
be: erected at Glasgow by shilling subscrip- 
tions, which already amount to six thousana 
dollars. ° 


Professor Newman, in a letter to the Lon- 


don Grane, feels no hesitation in declaring 
suicide to be sometimes a duty. 


The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 








ARCH 8.—Report that Carlists are be- 
sieging Pampeluna denied. A band of 
Madrid citizens attempt to join the Carlists, 
but are overtaken, and their Seeder and fifteen 
others killed, 

Property of the New-York Central Railroad 
at Albany seized for non-payment of $460,720 
revenue-tax. 

The jury in the John Scannell murder-case 
at New York discharged, failing to agree, 

A coroner’s jury of Salisbury, Md., find 
George Hall guilty of murdering Amelia 
Shockley. An unknown man, believed to be 
Hall, commits suicide by throwing himself un- 
der a railroad-train near Crisfield, 

Death at Boston of James Savage, distin- 
guished American antiquarian, and President 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Death of Commander Edmund W. Henry, of 
the United States Navy, at Piedmont, N. Y. 


* Marcu 9.—The Federal Republic proclaimed 
in Barcelona. 

Intelligence of an explosion in a cartridge- 
manufactory at Fort Mont Valérien, France, 
on 7th inst. One hundred persons injured, 
twelve fatally. 

A block of business-buildings destroyed by 
fire at Clyde, O 


Maron 10.—Death of ex-Queen Pauline of 
Wirtemberg. Intelligence of the death of 
Baron de Lorentz, a veteran officer of the Brit- 
ish Army; of Armand Godard at Paris, distin- 
— amateur in painting; and of General 

ount Christian Dumas at Passy, formerly 
aide-de-camp to Louis so" 
Tobacco Bank, at Louisville 


Falls Cit 
Ky., robbed burglars of $300,000. 

Death of John orrey, M. D., LL. D., at 
New York. 


Marc 11.—Twenty-two of the Spanish 
provinces demand the dissolution of the As- 
sembly. Report that Catalonia and Andalusia 
threaten to set up independent governments. 

Dispatch that Carlists have burned several 
—~‘?__rcamaaa between San Sebastian and 

run. 

Large fire at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; two persons injured. 

Death, at Concord, of Henry A. Rellows, 
Chief-Justice of New Hampshire. 

Dispatch that the Modocs agree to surren- 
der as prisoners of war. 


Fire in 


Marcu 12.—Defeat of the Irish University 
Bill in the House of Commons, and Premier 
Gladstone tenders his resignation in conse- 
quence. 

The Spanish ney | sanction the Gov- 
ernment bill.sus ending t e sittings and con- 
voking the constituent Cortes. Sefior Martos, 
President of the Assembly, and Sefior Lopez, 
the Secretary, resign. The Federal Republic 
proclaimed in Malaga. Intelligence of a Carlist 
victory on 7th inst. on the Heights of Orja- 
roun; government loss, one hundred men, 

The Modocs, failing to surrender, General 
Gillem orders an advance and attack. 

Intelligence of the defeat ot Lozada and six 
thousand Indians, January 28th, at Mohonera 
Mexico, loss three hundred killed, six hundre 
wounded; government loss, three hundred 
killed; also, defeat and loss of two thousand 
of his troops at Rosario, January 29. Lozada 
reported advancing on Guadalajara, but most 
of his forces dispersed. 

George 8. Boutwell elected to the United 
States Senate by the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. 

Frederick J. Smith indicted by the grand- 
jury at Evansville, Ind., for the murder of a 
woman whose headless remains were fo 
in 1866, 
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Marcu 13.—Resignation of the Gladstone 
cabinet; dissolution of Parliament imminent. 

Carlists throw an express-train from the 
track near Villafranca, shooting the engineer 
and three attendants, but are driven off by the 
passengers and guards. 

The French assembly adopt the constituent 
project of the Committee of Thirty. 

James D. Page, of Vallejo, Cal., shoots his 
wife and commits suicide. General Canby re- 
ported moving against the Modocs. 


Maron 14.—Dispatch that Genera] Nouvil- 





as had attacked the Carlists under General 
Dorregaray on the Heights of Mourial, but was 
driven back. Heavy losses on both sides. 

Socialist disturbances reported in Estrema- 
dura. 

Intelligence that the steamer Eastern Queen 
had foundered on Tampico bar; crew believed 
to be saved. 

Dispatch of Cuban attacks upon the Span- 
ish lines, and battles at Bayamo, Najaza, and 
Limones ; victories disputed. Battle near Pu- 
erto Principe, insurgents victorious. 

Intelligence that the Spanish authorities 


A CHINESE MARRIAGE—See Page 439. 





had executed the Cuban General Rubalcaba on 
5th inst. 

British ministerial crisis continued; proba- 
bility of Gladstone’s withdrawal of his resig- 
nation gaining ground. 

Large fire in Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Advices of the‘death, at Florence, Italy, in 
his seventy-sixth year, of Bishop Charles Petitt 
Mclivaine, of the Episcopal Church. 

Execution at Knoxville, Ill., of J. W. Os- 
borne for murder of Mrs. Matthews; and at 
Chicago of George Driver for murder of his 
wife. 











SCIENTIFIC BOOXS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 


Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 


Murray St., N. Y. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. 
Coyne, Richmond, N. Y., has used her Wheeler, & 


Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine since Sept. 1857, | 


for the work of a large family; learned to use it with- 
out any instruction, and in three days has made three 
shirts, hemmed three table-cloths and six towels. 


her; her little daughter learned to use it in one after- 
noon, and can run it as fast and do as good work as 
any one. See the new Improvements and Woods's 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


LAKEVILLE. A Novel of Western 
Society. 
“ Library of American Fiction.” 
8vo. Paper, price, $1.00; cloth, $r.50. 
tow & Co., Publishers. 


SPICY. ANovel. By Mrs. M.J. Lams. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers, price, 
$1.00; cloth, $x.50. 





D. Appie- 





It is | 
the only machine that does work nicely enough for | 


Forming the tenth volume in Appletons’ | 
With Illustrations. | 


ZTO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 


| to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 


to increase their income from means already invested in 


| First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. 


other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- | 


en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive.— 
Jay Cooxe & Co. 


APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOKS OF 
American Travel. I. WESTERN TOUR. IL 
SOUTHERN TOUR. III. NORTHERN AND 
EASTERN TOUR. The three volumes cover every 
portion of the country; afford a complete guide to 





TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP; 
or, Illustrations of Mythology and Art in India, in the 
From the 
Sculptures of the Buddhish Topes, at Sanchi and Amra- 
vati. With Introductory Essays and Descriptions of the 
Plates. By James Frercuson, F.R.S., M. R. A. S. 
Part I. Western World, Human Sacrifices, Egypt, 
Judea, Pheenicia, Mesopotamia, Greece, Italy, Ger- 
many, Sarmatia, Scandinavia, France, Great Britain, 
Africa, America. Part II. Eastern Asia, Persia, 
Cashmere, Cambodia, China, Oceania, Ceylon, India, 
Modern Worship of Trees and Serpents in India. One 


| large volume, 4to, bound in half morocco, Roxburgh 


every city and every place of interest, and give full | 


descriptions of every route of travel. Each volume 
accompanied with maps. Price, $2.00 each. 


ence, Philosophy, and Morals. By Hersert Sren- 
cer, author of “First Principles,” “The Principles 
of Biology,” etc. New edition. 1 vol., r2mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

The present revised edition of “Recent Discus- 
sions” contains six additional articles, and completes 
the first collection yet made of Mr. Spencer's miscel- 
laneous essays. 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS IN’ SCI- | 


| French and English Papers. 


style. Price, $60. D, Aprreron & Co., New York. 





STATIONERY DEPARTMENT.— 
D. Appteton & Co, are Sole Agents for the ‘‘ Saratoga 
Mills” Writing Papers —Letrer—8, 9, 10, and 12 Ib. 
Nore—4, 5, and 6lb. Have always a full stock of 
Make up to order every 


| thing in the way of Check, Note, and Draft Books. 
| Bill-Heads, Letter and Note Headings, Circulars, etc., 


| 


printed or engraved in the very best manner. Buyers 
are specially invited to call and examine our varied and 
well-selected stock of Stationery. 





